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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Pe aS 
\ R. GLADSTONE made his great statement on the Irish 
iti University question to a crowded House on Thursday night 
in a speech of great skill, and loaded with that lucid and impres- 
sive detail which, more than anything else, is Mr. Gladstone’s 
oratorical secret. A British House of Commons finds pic- 
taresque detail even more impressive than argument or 
eloquence. It gives distinct shape to the new proposal, what- 
ever it may be, and when once a new scheme has taken really 
distinct shape in English minds, the battle is more than half won. 
Mr. Gladstone showed very skilfully how little hold the Queen’s 
Colleges and University had taken in Ireland, how the first great 
blow at them was struck when Sir Robert Inglis, speaking for 
the orthodoxy of Oxford, called them ‘Godless Colleges,” and 
how impossible it was that the orthodoxy of Rome should 
profess itself content with what the orthodoxy of Oxford had 
by anticipation condemned. He traced the gradual decline of 
the demand for University education in Ireland during the last 
forty years, showing how the Queen’s University and Dublin 
taken together now turn out fewer graduates than the Dublin 
University formerly did alone; brought evidence that Trinity 
College, Dublin, was meant to be the “‘ mother” of a University 
much more extensive than itself, which University at one time 
actually did include several Colleges; and then proceeded to 
sketch out his measure. 


This involves separation of Trinity College from the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; the separation also of the theological 
faculty of Trinity College from Trinity College, and its trans- 
ference, with a charge on the revenues of the College for its 
maintenance, to the Disestablished Church; the abolition of 
all tests in Trinity College ; the Incorporation of the University 
of Dublin, and its government by a Council of about twenty-eight 
members, to be in the first instance appointed by the Act; the 
affiliation of Cork and Belfast Colleges (Galway it is at present 
proposed to abolish), of Magee College, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity College, to the new University; the endowment of this 
University by about £50,000 a year (of which Trinity College 
will contribute a quarter, the funds now endowing the Queen’s 
University nearly another quarter, fees some eighth part, and 
the funds obtained by disestablishing the Protestant Church 
of Ireland the other three-eighths); the establishment of a 
staff of Professors for teaching in Dublin academical subjects, 
not including the semi-religious subjects of History and Mental 
Philosoph y, for whose salaries £15,000 to £20,000 a year-is to be 
provided ; the establishment of 100 bursaries of £25 a year, ten- 
able for four years, in connection with the new University, each 
to be competed for by its students; 25 scholarships of £50 a 
year each, also tenable for four years; and 10 fellowships of 
£200 a year each, tenable for five years. The Council governing 
the University is to be nominated in the first instance in the Act, 
and the vacancies afterwards for ten years to be filled up alter- 
nately by co-optation and the nomination of the Crown. The 
members of the new University are to be elected by the whole 
body of the higher graduates,—all the Queen’s College and 
Trinity College graduates coming in at once, and the students of 
other affiliated Colleges, like the Catholic University College, being 
admitted immediately after examination passed. 


It is obvious that the critical points of this measure with the 
Trinity College party will be the taking away from them the 
degree-giving power, and the handing it over to the new body,— 
which they will dislike, as likely to lower the standard of 
graduation ; and with the Catholic party, the long time that 
must elapse before the Catholic graduates gain anything 
like political equality in the new University, and the endow- 
ment of a new mixed teaching body, which they will be inclined 
to look upon with jealousy as establishing a fresh centre of com- 
petition with their own seminaries. We do not see how either 
party are to make much of their objections. To leave Trinity 
College, Dublin, its degree-giving power would be to leave the 
whole prestige of name and repute to the Protestant College. 
Besides, there is no reason why the new degrees should not be 
better than the old. As for the enlarged constituency, of course 
it must be chiefly Protestant for a while ; it will be the Catholics’ 
own fault if it is chiefly Protestant ten, or at most twenty, years 
hence ; they would do wisely to press for Carlow and Maynooth 
Colleges to be affiliated as well as the Catholic University Col- 
lege, and to pass as many candidates as possible in for 
degrees at the first examination. They may then, at least, 
hope to hold the balance of power, and to keep out any repre- 
sentative whose disposition is not thoroughly fair. The Parlia- 
mentary controversy as to the constitution of the Council is not, 
we hope, likely to be bitter. All parties should agree to support 
none but moderate and learned men, whatever their faith, and to 
aim as far as possible at something like equality in regard to 
faiths. The contrast between what Prince Bismarck is doing 
and what Mr. Gladstone is doing, is in any case sufficiently 
striking. 


On Thursday night also Lord Selborne produced in the Lords 
his Bill for the reorganisation of the Courts, which was very well 
received. We have described it elsewhere, but may state here 
that its principle is to fuse the Appellate Courts, the Lords, the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council—except as an ecclesiastical 
tribunal—and the four Courts of Review into one tribunal, to be 
called the Appellate Court. Below this, all the other superior 
Courts of first instance are fused into one High Court, divided 
into Chambers, which will make rules of procedure, distribute 
work, administer both law and equity, and sit without reference 
to legal ‘‘Terms.” Lord Selborne’s speech was lucid and con- 
cilitatory, but a little dry, and he evidently trod upon eggs as he 
approached the Lords’ appellate jurisdiction. If his ancestor had 
been at Runnymede he could not have been more solicitous for 
the dignity of their Lordships’ House, but he made it very clear 
that their appellate power was gone for ever. The new Court 
‘‘ would not have even a nominal connection with the Lords,” 
who, however, retain their grand privilege of not being hanged 
by the sentence of untitled judges. No Peer made any remark, 
but there will be a fight for that appellate jurisdiction yet. 


The European event of the week has been the abdication of the 
King of Spain, which has been carried out with a kind of theatric 
promptitude. Amadeo gave his people less notice than a groom 
gives his master. .On Saturday he told S. Zorrilla, the Premier, 
that as he had caused a kind of revolt in the artillery by placing 
General Hidalgo at their head, and as he had taken a vote ap- 
proving this course, it was useless for a King to remain, and he 
should go. On Monday the abdication was rumoured in Madrid, 
and on Tuesday it was announced to the Cortes by a letter from 
the King, in which his Majesty renounced the Crown “ for him- 
self and his sons,” declaring that Spain lived in perpetual con- 
flict. The Congress and Senate then combined, forming a Con- 
vention, the abdication was ‘“‘unanimously ” accepted, the Republic 
was proclaimed by 256 votes to 32, and the leading Republicans 
were called on to form a Ministry. S. Figueras, an honest man, 
obtains the Presidency of the Councii¥ Pi y Margall, a determined 
man, the Interior; S. Castelar, the orator, Foreign Affairs ; S. 
Echegaray, the Treasury ; and General Cordova, ci-devant Abso- 





lutist, the Ministry at War. S. Martos becomes President of the 
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Convention, but it is expected that 8. Rivero, best described as M. 
Grévy over again, will be President of the Republic. The Army 
and the officials have acquiesced, and order is undisturbed. The 
King and his family went on Wednesday to Lisbon, where his 





sister is Queen, and are already forgotten. 


It is not probable that this order will be maintained, though it 
may be, for it was maintained under Prim, and the Princes are 
rushing to seize the vacant prize. Don Carlos, it is expected, will 
take the field in person ; Alfonso has arrived in Paris ; the Duke 
de Montpensier is consulting all his friends ; the Duke d’Aumale 
utters enigmas to members of the Extreme Right; and the Princes 
among them have subscribed £800,000. That is quite a large in- 
vestment for them, and one they would hardly have made with- 
out hope of its yielding interest. The nominee of the family is 
apparently Montpensier, for whom Louis Philippe designed the 
Crown ; but he is rejected by Queen Isabella, who has influence 
in the army, and is despised in Madrid. Spanish politics are too 
much influenced by intrigues for outsiders to form an opinion, 
but we should say, as we have argued elsewhere, that the chances 
lie between Don Carlos, Alfonso, with his mother as Regent, 
and the Republic ; and that the third was the best of the three, 
—the two Royalties neutralising one another. : 


The Prussian Parliament is greatly interested by a very serious 
scandal. Herr Lasker has asserted in his place that persons in 
office, naming specially Privy Councillor Wagener, have sold 
railway concessions, and demanded a public inquiry. The 
Minister of Commerce, Count Itzenplitz, repudiated the charge, 
and at first it was believed that the Government would endeavour 
to stifle inquiry, fearing that the scandal would cover many 
officials, The latest telegrams announce, however, that the 
King, who has all his life set his face sternly against robbery of 
the State, has interfered, and that the fullest inquiry will be con- 
eeded, the latter statement being confirmed by Reuter. The 
whole story suggests that the modern poison, the thirst for 
quick gains in money, has penetrated Prussia also, and indeed 
better could hardly be expected. If a soldier may honourably 
take a fortune out of spoil extracted at the sword’s point from a 
neighbouring country, an official may naturally fail to see why he 
also should not have a share of somebody else’s money, and under 
that theory concussion becomes the pleasantest of operations. 
The French may yet be avenged for that indemnity in an un- 
expected way, and the Prussians may yet be compelled to rejoice 
that a bribe is no temptation to a King. If the last American 
scandal is true, that the Vice-President, Mr. Schuyler-Colfax, has 
accepted one, that temptation seems irresistible to everybody 
else. We have not read a more miserable story than that of his 
acceptance of a few thousand dollars from the American Credit 
Mobilier, on the implied understanding that he would protect the 
company from official inquiry. He has demanded inquiry, but 
being Vice-President, is beyond question except by impeachment, 
a process for which, as his term was within a week of expiry, 
there was no time. 

The Strike in South Wales continues, and the distress is said to 
be terrible. A compromise has been suggested which has been 
eagerly accepted by the men, but the masters are not willing to 
listen to anything but unconditional surrender. It is proposed 
that each pit should adopt a *“ 
decide the fair amount of coal each collier should raise. The men 
would then go in at the 10 per cent. reduction, but all who 
worked up to standard would have the former wages. It is cal- 
culated that the increased ‘‘ output” would reimburse the 
masters, while the men would not be in the position 
of prisoners at discretion. The overseers allege, however, 
that the plan would be too difficult, as the men would 
Jend to each other, and the masters insist still upon unqualified 
submission. 
will not introduce machine-cutting, or increase the out-turn in 
any way till they cannot help themselves. They like a shilling 
for an apple better than eighteenpence for two apples. Most 
gardeners do, 


The President of the Board of Trade has brought in a very 
dull but, as we suspect, very important Bill, to prevent the great 


carrying companies, railways, and canals from worrying each | 
Those companies are bound by the Act of | 
1854 to afford reasonable facilities for receiving and forwarding | 
traflic without favouritism, but they do not obey the law, and | 
the Board of Trade, with its present machinery, cannot make | 


other and the public. 


them do it. It cannot, for instance, prevent the railways from 
coercing the canals into amalgamation by failure to deliver 


standard” of work, that is, should | 


They will win, for they can wait for ever, and they | 
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— 
It will be stil] legs 
able after the amalgamations expected, while the 
|failure will be still more important to the public, which 
| may be placed under an insupportable tyranny. Mr. Fortescue’ 
Bill, therefore, appoints a Board of three Commissioners, one of 
| whom must have legal and one railway experience, and confers 
| on them all the powers ad hoc of the Board of Trade. The 
| ** Railway Interest,” we predict, will fight that Bill very stoutly, 
}and we rather hope they will succeed. The more unbearable 
they make themselves the quicker we shall be rid of them, ang 
of the National Debt, which the railways, if they belonged to the 
) State, would one day pay. 


| their goods, and other annoyances. 
now 


Under the Ballot the Liberals were horribly beaten in Liver. 
pool, and there was, too, a very great deficiency in the number 
of voters, though apparently a larger vote than in 1868, Jp 
1868 the numbers were as follows :— 








i IE iacenccinisntsiemnicnnon janneeeiie ehealecaideleia -» 16,766 
Viscount Sandon iinipeeapenadaieiie nécseesssoceesences ‘aa 
Fs PII sev cskcvccssscesssnsvaseess (inlohimaoaess - 15,887 


—and Mr. Massey, who was rejected, had 15,017 v« 28. But the 
registered electors were then not quite 40,000, while this year 
they were 52,000, an increase of 12,000 voters, and yet the return 
was— 

Mr. Torr (Orange and Licensed Victuallers’ Conservative)..... - 18,702 
Mr. Caine (Permissive Bill Liberal) ............seeceeee cccccccsccces 16,790 
majority for the Orangemen’s and Licensed Victuallers’ candidate, 
1,912. Now, the total vote of 35,000 was very much smaller in 
proportion to the number of registered electors (52,000), than the 
vote of 32,000 in 1868 was in proportion to a constituency of 
40,000, so that the ballot has probably somewhat diminished the 
total voting, and besides that has increased the Conservative ma- 
jority, which was not a 900 majority for Viscount Sandon in 1868, 
and was more than double that number for Mr. Torr yesterday 
week. We fear that Liverpool at least will be more Conservative, 
and even a little less energetic, under the Ballot than under open 


voting. 





Mr. Forster moved for and obtained a Committee on Tuesday 
to inquire into the working of the Endowed Schools’ Act, with 
a view to renewing it for next year,—Mr. Miall making a speech 
in favour of putting a Nonconformist on the new Commission. 
| We should have no objection. There are plenty of able young 
Nonconformist barristers, who would do the work capitally. Only 
we should not envy such a man’s position or his relations with his 
friends after he had been working a year or two on the Commission, 
The truth is that religious equality cannot be grown in a day after 
a long period of very gross inequality, either in Ireland or England, 
and yet the Catholics and Nonconformists will forget that it is not 
so, and regard it asa fresh grievance that the grievances of ages can- 
not be extinguished in a few years. We doubt if there was ever 
fairer dealing with Nonconformists than that of the Endowed 
Scho ols’ Commission, yet Mr. Miall says the egg was fresh, but- 
had been addled by some malign influence. It might be well for 
him to discover that even under a competent Nonconformist hen, 
—which would probably be a much more restless sitter than the 
Established bird,—the progress of the egg would not please him 
much better. 


Mr. Bruce produced on Monday his new Park Rules over- 
| riding Mr. Ayrton’s. No address is to be delivered, except in 











| the part of Hyde Park ‘‘ which is bounded by the horse-road 
running from the Marble Arch to Victoria Gate, and thence 
|to the powder magazine, and by the carriage-drive running 
from the powder magazine along the Serpentine to Hyde Park 
Corner, and thence to the Marble Arch;” no road is to be 
| obstructed, and no unlawful address is to be delivered. But 
‘the rules are tainted by the old difficulty of incomplete- 
‘ness. Those who want to keep the parks for enjoy- 
‘ment do not care about boundaries. They do not want the 
meetingers at all. Asto unlawful addresses, who is to tell that 
' an address is unlawful till it has been delivered, and why is an 
unlawful address more punishable in a Park than anywhere else? 
What is wanted, if anything, is a law that no meeting shall be 
held in a Park without the consent of the Home Secretary. It 
would take artillery to enforce that, but it is the only rule of 
any use, 

After Mr. Bruce’s statement, Mr. Vernon Harcourt let off the 
long-primed gun he had loaded for Mr. Ayrton’s benefit. His 
speech was certainly clever, but inaccurate. He was safe while 
| he kept to making fun of the Park rules, of which he said many 


| authors would be envious, for ‘they had gone through four 


| 
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—— . 
editions in six months;” but he confused the date of laying the | 


rales on the table of the House with the date of printing and 

distributing them, and suggested that Mr. Ayrton had been | 
ilty of a misdemeanour in not “ forthwith ” laying the rules on 

the table of the House, as directed by the Act,—which it appears, 


however, that Mr. Ayrton did do. Mr. Harcourt also accused Mr. 


Ayrton of having overruled the Cabinet in October, in return for | 


having been overruled by the Cabinet in July ; attacked the Statute ; 
” which “ perplexed | shape of a lot of secondary evidence as to Mr. Pitt’s belief. The 


1 Governor of the Mauritius, the Hon. Arthur Gordon, wrote to 
make head or tail ;” and said that if real effect were given to all | 


Book generally as a ‘“‘ Book of Nonsense, 
the judges and annoyed the public, and of which no one couk 


The Deceased Wife's Sister is not going up in the world. In 
fact, she attracts altogether less interest than in former years. 
Mr. Chambers carried the second reading of the Bill for legiti- 
mising a marriage with her on Wednesday by a majority only of 
39 (126 to 87), in a rather thin House. That is not a majority 
for which the Lords will feel any great respect. 


There is a new contribution to the Junius controversy in the 


Sir John Shaw Lefevre on November 17, 1871, that he has “ not 


this vexatious legislation, Englishmen would have to emigrate, | @°®: but very often, heard his father say that Mr. Pité 


«jn order to seek liberty in some despotic country.” 
hinted that Mr. Ayrton ought to have resigned when he was 


overruled, though he was ‘the best judge of his own honour.” | 
He | ment at Drayton on January 13, 1848, in the presence 


| of the Bishop of Oxford (now Winchester), and the Bishop of 
| Winchester asserts that he has a general remembrance of it. All 


Mr. Ayrton was very sharp in reply, and also very humble. 
corrected Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s facts, criticised his presumption, 
explained that whenever the Lords of the Treasury chose to inter- 
fere he is ‘‘a mere Treasury Clerk,” and that all the precedents 
show that First Commissioners of Works always defer im- 
plicitly to their authority. He added that the Government was 
«quite at liberty to rescind his rules,” and that there was 
« nothing in it.” Altogether, Mr. Ayrton, though disowned and 
snubbed by the action of the Government, obtained a Parlia- 
mentary triumph over his somewhat wild-hitting assailant. 


The evidence of the British engineers on board the Murillo, 
Mr. Bethell and Mr. Goodeve, and of the English passenger, 
Mr. Beil, leaves no kind of doubt that the Murillo was the ship 
which sank the Northfleet. They all testify approximately to 
the place and time—a quarter to eleven—the bright light at the 
mast-head of the ship into which the Murillo ran, the cries of 
“ Don’t leave us, send boats!” and to the fact that they steamed 
away under the captain’s orders without paying the least atten- 
tion to the cries. It seems very doubtful, however, whether the 
Spanish Court will regard the evidence as sufficient. The 
Murillo was very slightly injured by the collision, and the 
Spanish Judges may choose to believe that on that particular 
night many ships were in collision in the Channel at exactly a 
quarter to eleven, and that in all the cases the passengers of the 
ships injured cried out in an agony of entreaty, ‘ Don’t leave us, 
send boats!” In any case, we fear the captain offending could 
not be condemned to the punishment his cruelty and guilt 


deserve. 


The Prussian Government has replied to the memorial of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops against the new measures, which we 
noticed last week, in a very stern and decisive tone, through the 
semi-official Provincial Correspondenz. In effect, the answer is 
that the Government knows perfectly well the serious nature of 
the struggle it has entered on, and will go into it with a will ; that 
there is no grievance, no new obligation except what the Roman 
Catholic Bishops should be delighted to accept, and that in any 
case they must obey or vanish. The Church will clearly be 
governed for some time to come in Prussia by secret under- | 
standings between bishops, priests, and people, and that secret | 
understanding will not be favourable to the Government. There 
is not as yet any siga of a Conformist minority,—of the rise of a | 
Branch-Church. 


The Swiss Government has threatened Monseigneur Mermillod | 
with banishment unless he resigns the office of Vicar- | 
Apostolic over Geneva conferred upon him by the Pope. | 
Geneva is evidently determined to have either a Catholic | 
Church directed by the State, or none at all, In point | 
of fact, we suppose Monseigneur Mermillod will leave the country, | 
and issue his orders through some one else, which the “ good” | 
Catholics will obey, so that the result in Geneva, as in Prusgia, of | 
all this excitement will probably be a system of secrecy,—the | 
most difficult for the State to regulate, and the most fascinating | 
to excitable religious minds. | 

It is evident that the prosecutions of the priests and the Bishop | 
accused of intimidation in the Galway election will all fail. The | 
strongest case was against Father Loftus, who used intimidating 
language if ever any man did, and the jury could not agree even 
in his case, so that it had to be dismissed. In the case of Dr. | 
Duggan, the Bishop of Clonfert, there is, in our opinion, hardly 
any evidence of which even an English jury would take notice, 
and as Father Loftus’s case is certainly much the strongest, we 
may fairly assume that all the prosecutions will fail. 


He also | 
and that the author was not Francis.” 


told him that he knew the name of the author of ‘ Junius,’ 
He mentions one 
special occasion on which Lord Aberdeen made this state- 


this would be evidence so far as it goes, but, even so far, it only 
shows that Mr. Pitt thought he knew the author, and not that he 
did; and then it goes such a very little way. There is no more 
reason why Mr. Pitt should not have been misled, than why any 
other man should not have been misled; and what is more, Mr. 
Twistleton showed in a most conclusive and triumphant reply, 
published in the Times of this day week, that in all probability 
the name of Sir Philip Francis had never been thought of as the 
author of ‘‘Junius” during Mr. Pitt’s lifetime, and consequently 
that it must have been some other man, and not Francis, whose 
authorship Mr. Pitt denied. Had it even been otherwise, the 
evidence of testimony is, after all, not as convincing, because not 
| so unconscious, as a body of evidence gathered from the minutest 
and least imitable peculiarities of handwriting,—such as Mr. 
Twistleton has put together, 


The Gibraltar Chronicle relates a story which might have given 
a hint to Edgar Poe or Coleridge. The Dei Gratia, British 





ship, on 5th December, fell in with an American brigantine, 
the Mary Celeste, in lat. 38.20 N., and long. 17.15 W. 
The master boarded her, and found her abandoned, from no 
apparent cause. She was perfectly sound, had suffered from no 





storm, a small phial filled with oil being found perpendicular, and 
|nothing whatever had been injured. A sword which was in 
| the cabin was found to be smeared with blood, the top-gallant 
| rail had marks on it of blood, and both bows of the vessel had 
been cut with some sharp instrument. The captain's effects were 





of value, and there had been a lady and child on board. It is not 
mentioned whether the boats were gone, but the theory would 
| seem to be that the crew, or part of them, murdered the captain, 
ran the vessel towards the Azores, and escaped in the boats, 
| carrying off the lady and child with them. 

Mr. Charles Reade is a great deal too sensitive. He recently pro- 
duced a drama called ‘“ Shilly Shally,” founded on Mr. Trollope’s 
novel, ‘Ralph the Heir,” and as there are vulgar people in it, 
he makes them use vulgar sayings. None of them, as reported, 
are really gross, though of course an actor can make anything 
gross he pleases; but Mr. Lee, a critic on the Advertiser, was 
extremely shocked, chiefly, it would seem, at one of the oldest 
proverbs in the language, ‘‘ He must marry her in her smock.” 
He accordingly called the play indecent, and Mr. Reade, who 
has rather a mania on the subject of “‘ prurient prudes,” suspects 
“‘combinations” against him, and does not understand the 
genuine Philistine, brought an action for libel. The jury gave 
him a verdict, which was right, and £200, which was a good deal 
too much, as afterall, critics ought to be allowed to be over-nice 
and squeamish, if they like. That is a failure of the intellect 
rather than an offence. A member of the Croydon School Board 
the other day denounced a proposal for hanging up the Com- 
mandments in the school-rooms, on the ground that the Seventh 
was so improper and suggested such bad ideas. Would Mr. 
Reade, in Mr. Spottiswoode’s place, have indicted him for libel, 
or have let him alone, as a man too stupid to be worth notice. 





The Yankees are beginning to fight over the Geneva spoil, 
and General Butler appears to advise that what the United States 
counsel claimed as damages for individual ship -owners should now 
be admitted to be a good deal too much, and that a balance out 
of the sum paid should be reserved for the Treasury as a 
solatium for injured national feeling. The Senate, on the 
other hand, propose apparently to distribute the whole to 
the individual losers, which is clearly the only decent course. 


Consols were on Friday 924 to 92}. 
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bursaries of £25 a year. At least young men under an 
economical tutor’s care in Dublin, availing themselves of the 

See aes , University lectures, and receiving £25 a year between the 

THE PREMIER'S IRISH UNIVERSITY PLAN. matriculation and their degree, would probably be rather 

T is too soon to form an estimate of the reception of Mr./less than more expense to their parents than the 
Gladstone’s plan for Irish University Reform, but|same young men at Maynooth, where, as Mr. Gladstone 
undoubtedly the impression formed of it on Thursday night | showed, an increasing number of the Irish peasantry manage 








was very favourable in the Liberal ranks, and the jealousies | to keep their sons. It is undoubtedly a valuable though it is 


which had been excited by anticipation were rather likely to be a much criticised feature of the new scheme, that 
soothed than stimulated. Moderate Roman Catholics also | it proposes a teaching as well as an examining body on all the 
expressed themselves well satisfied, so that the auguries of | subjects on which common teaching for men of different 
success are probably as good as within the very short time that ' religions will not be feared by the most jealous sectarians, 
has elapsed it was conceivable that they should have been. Of | That will tend greatly to economise the cost of living for all 
course the Times is reserved, and of course the Daily News is | students, Roman Catholic or otherwise, resident in Dublin, 
tentatively hostile, the Pall Mall captious, and the Tablet | while it leaves to the more jealous tutors the full power of 
ready to suspect a new grievance; but these were the fixed directing the whole education of their pupils, if they think fit, 
conditions which were independent of the particular scheme, | without any danger of exclusion from the competition for the 
and due to other causes. It is obvious that the chief danger | honours and distinctions of the University. 

of the scheme, the extreme sensitiveness of the Liberals; Mr. Gladstone’s proposals as to the financial endowment of 
of all concession to the Roman Catholics, is less than | the new University will be challenged in Ireland, but not, we 
was anticipated ; while the very large gain to the Roman think, with any success. No doubt Trinity College will 
Catholics of Ireland, both of intellectual and moral oppor- | remain an extremely rich college, and will overbalance, so to 
tunities, social status, and—what always goes for something | say, all the other colleges of the University, at least for a time, 
—wealth to be expended there, is too considerable to admit of ; But then it is simply impossible to deal with Trinity 
any great doubt that the offer will be accepted, though, of College on any other terms than those which have been 
course there will be grumbling as to details. In the main, the imposed on the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. If, as we 
scheme is that which we have always led our readers to| had hoped, it might have been discovered that there was a 
expect, though there are subordinate features in it which good deal of property belonging to the University of Dublin, as 





we had not anticipated, especially the somewhat odd _ distinguished from Trinity College, such property might have 


solution suggested of the great difficulty of mixed been transferred. But as it is, Trinity College is required to 
Universities, the system of teaching and examination in | contribute £12,000 a year,—about one-fourth of its present 
modern history and mental and moral philosophy,—a solu-| annual income,—to University purposes, just as the richer 
tion which simply consists in their exclusion from the field of |Cambridge and Oxford Colleges were compelled to con- 
all compulsory University examination and of University | tribute to University purposes, and all the rest is to 
teaching. But in other respects the scheme offered is be opened to the use of every Irishman, without any distinc- 
that which we have always regarded as inevitable, the tion at all of religious creed. It is, therefore, impossible 
detachment, or “emancipation,” as the Prime Minister| to compare the riches of a public College freed from all 
somewhat hesitatingly called it, of the University of Dublin | tests like Trinity College, with the poverty,—if it be poverty, 
from Trinity College, Dublin, and its erection into a great|—of a private College like the Catholic University College, 
national University, including various colleges, both secular | virtually limited to the students of a particular religion. And 
and denominational, and with the duty of examining and in the very liberal endowment proposed for the new Uni- 
appraising students who may not have studied in any college | versity there will be a certain amount of equipoise for the riches 
at all; its endowment in part out of the revenues of | of Trinity College. If Mr. Gladstone’s estimate be well founded, 
Trinity College, in part out of the revenues of the Queen’s Uni- | Trinity College, after it has put its Theological faculty out in 
versity, which will be suppressed, and in part out of the funds | the world, at its own expense, and entrusted it to the care of 
placed at the disposal of Parliament by the disestablishment the Disestablished Church,—no doubt a most tender foster- 
of the Irish Church,—and its government by a Council, | mother,—as it is to be required to do, and after it has made its 
for the fairness and impartiality of which very careful | contribution to the funds of the University, will not have more 
guarantees are to be taken, though the subject of ‘than £50,000 a year ; while the University itself will have as 
these guarantees will be the most difficult and delicate | much, and will have as much in all probability without any con- 
of all, All these conditions, as we have uniformly contended, | siderable drain on its resources from Trinity College students. 
were simply essential conditions of the problem; but nothing | For the Government propose to refuse to allow the owner of 
could be more skilful than Mr. Gladstone’s historical method | any bursary or minor emolument in a College to hold one in the 
of leading up to the proposals of the Government, his demon- | University without first surrendering his College emolument. 
stration that the original purpose of the founders of Trinity | Hence it will be seen that the students of other Colleges of the 
College was to found a College which should be the germ of a| University will even at the outset have access to academical 
University, but not itself a University, and which should lead | emolument as rich taken together as the students of Trinity 
to the aggregation of other Colleges like itself within the | College, and all of them will be tenable at any college or 
University. The impression, too, produced by Mr. Gladstone’s | seminary, or even by young men who are under private 
evidence that the demand for University education has been | teachers. No doubt Trinity College’s “second bests ”’ will be 
positively falling off steadily in Ireland since 1832, instead | formidable competitors for the Catholic and Presbyterian 
of increasing,—that the Queen’s Colleges and University, when | students, but without competition nothing good is attainable 
taken together with Trinity College, Dublin, do not now pro- | in this world, and we do not believe that out of only three 
duce as many University men as Trinity College, Dublin, alone | hundred students who matriculate yearly at Trinity College, 
produced in 1832, while the moral and intellectual ambition | any very great number of second-best competitors for so many 
of the Irish peasantry has, if tested by the number of candi-| bursaries and scholarships can be found. Nor do we think 
dates for the priesthood they send to Maynooth, increased | that the Roman Catholics can reasonably demand the endow- 
instead of diminished,—was very profound. Nothing could| ment of any sectarian institution, and whether they demand 
show more clearly that the Irish people are not content| it or not, they know at least perfectly well that no such 
with the opportunities of University education now opened| demand will ever be conceded by the present House of 
to them, and that if Mr. Gladstone’s scheme really satisfies | Commons and the present Administration. 

their scruples, as we hope it will, it will gratify a very wise! The really questionable points are two,—the complete 
and very strong intellectual ambition in the hearts of the | exclusion of subjects so great as Mental and Moral Philosophy 
people. We do not believe that the explanation alleged as to| and Modern History (we suppose Modern History means all 
the much larger number of young men who now come/ history since the Christian era) from the compulsory University 
over to Cambridge and Oxford is a true one; and| examinations; and again, the difficulties still left as to 
it is clearly not true of the ambitious sons of the| the choice of the governing body of the new University,— 
peasantry, who could neither afford the expense, nor endure} which is simply abandoned to the discretion of Parliament. 
the risks of such contact with heresy. It is the best feature | We wish that instead of the suppression of Galway College, 
of the proposed scheme, that it will open to every learned | the Government had proposed to transform the three Queen’s 
Irishman the chance of training, for the new University of | Colleges into good first-grade schools,—at present they are 
Dublin, pupils who may earn in great part the cost of their own | hardly so much,—but that would have left Trinity College 
instruction, if they can gain one of the proposed hundred | still more unbalanced, and probably also have excited needless 
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animosities,—for it matters very little what the Colleges are | ings by its own order, thus doing away with the proceedings 
called, when it is open to any man, whether educated in to stay by injunction; sixthly, it will give effect to legal 
private or in a school or college, to compete for the scholar- rights and remedies; and lastly, it will by rale prevent a 
ships and degrees of the University. | multiplicity of proceedings. There will be no need of appli- 
As to the two points we have named, however, there is sure to | cation from one Court to another, as is now the case, when, 
for instance, an injunction is desired, because everything con- 


be acertain amount of conflict. The Conservatives, especially 
those now identified with Trinity College, Dublin, will com- nected with a suit will be taken before the Court that is deal- 


plain bitterly of the maiming of their degrees by the exclusion | ing with it.”” The High Court will, in fact, decide in each 
of the two great subjects of History and Mental Philosophy. | case all the points that can be raised, and lay the bases of 
Also a fight is sure to arise about the composition of the new | a combined system, which it will be comparatively easy to 
Council. On the first point, however, it is quite enough to | change into Codes of Law and Procedure. This, in fact, is the 
say that ample field is left for examinations which may match | grand merit of the Chancellor’s plan, that without too much 
and even surpass those of Cambridge and many other | disturbance of existing systems it smooths the way towards 
Universities. pean the logic and philosophy of which | one far more simple, intelligible, and just, both as to law and 
Oxford makes so great a cultivating influence must be denied | as to procedure. Whether the Judges will approve the new 
to the new University, a far larger field is left open to her | education forced upon them, whether the Bar will like the 
than that in which the most distinguished Cambridge men | abolition of their old subdivision, and whether the lawyers 
are tested. On the other subject, the constitution of the | will like partly to relearn their trade, are different matters ; 
governing body, there must be a great deal more controversy. | but the public will approve the change, and only regret that 
No doubt, the Catholics will have a fair claim to virtual | it will not be carried further, and come into operation much 
equality in the Council in the first instance; but | more speedily. Lord Selborne talks of introducing it a year 
even then Mr. Gladstone’s proposal of alternate Crown | after his Act has been accepted, but Lord Selborne is some- 








appointments and Co-optation in filling up the vacancies 
will, unless very impartially managed on behalf both of the 
Crown and the Council, soon give opportunities for a great 
ascendancy of Protestants. But that is a difficulty incident to 
any scheme whatever; and besides, the exclusion of the risky 
subjects from the field of the compulsory examinations 








renders it a matter of less first-rate importance than it 


would have been had these subjects been included. The truth | p 


times a sanguine man, and what with the mass of details to 
be settled, the professional men to be instructed, and the 
buildings to be erected, the country will be fortunate if the 
High Court is in active operation by 1880. 

With the constitution of the High Court, the work of con- 
struction ought in theory to terminate, the whole subject of 
Appellate Courts being open to the single remark, that an ap- 
eal is a surplusage and a nuisance. If a Court is competent 


is we must trust to the impartiality of the Government to declare the law it ought to declare it, and make a swift, 
in the administration of this scheme; and we believe | cheap, and final end of the suit before it. There is no more 
that in this respect neither a Tory nor a Liberal Govern-| reason why it should not do so when litigants are rich than 
ment would be likely to faii. After the ultimate constitution | when litigants are poor, and the right of appeal now belongs 
of the University,—the form of constitution delayed for ten only to the rich. The lawyers, however, will never let this 


years,—once comes into play, there should be much less to| be, and they have much to plead upon their side. 


fear. The Crown will then nominate a quarter only of the} What with the constitutional traditions, the complexity 


Council ; a quarter will be elected by Co-optation ; a quarter | of the law, the occasional weaknesses of the Bench, and the 
by the Professors; and a quarter by the whole body of ; temptations to which a Final High Court, with its frightful 
graduates. If the scheme operates as it ought, there would be | powers, would expose the legal profession, it is better to allow 
by 1885 little reason to fear that the Roman Catholics would | an appeal, and Lord Selborne proposes therefore only to reduce 
be outvoted ; and if they had not then been outvoted this plan | the nuisance to a minimum. He constructs a strong Appellate 
would secure their interests safely enough for the future, for | Court—why not call this the Imperial Court or the Royal 
the half of the graduates should by that time be Roman | Court ?—to consist of the Lord Chancellor, four Peers who 
Catholics, nor need there be any reason why they should not | have held judicial office, the Lord Chief Justice, the Lord 
have as many representatives amongst the Professors as the | Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron, the 
Protestants. Master of the Rolls, the four salaried Judges of the Privy 

On the whole, we believe that the Government has dealt | Council, two Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery, three 
with a very delicate and difficult problem in a just and also a| Judges to be transferred from the Courts of First Instance, 
very skilful and comprehensive spirit,—that Ireland is at last | and any passed Judges of the first class named by the Crown, 


likely to have a great national University. 





LORD SELBORNE ON THE COURTS. 


T 
I criticise fully, or even to appreciate so large a scheme as 
that which was on Thursday laid before the Peers by Lord 


is of course impossible until more time has elapsed to| Committee of the Privy Council. 


and makes its decree absolutely final. There is to be only one ap- 
peal instead of the three orfournow sometimes heard. ‘We have 
four Courts of Review—the Exchequer Chamber, the Court of 


| Appeal in Chancery, your Lordships’ House, and the Judicial 


These Courts give to the 
dissatisfied suitor, although not in all cases, the opportunity 


of a double appeal. In Admiralty cases there is only one 


Selborne. All that we can say of it is that the Chancellor | appeal—to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 


has proposed a very large measure, which appears to remove 
most of the existing administrative impediments to the distri- 
bution of justice, which will greatly facilitate procedure, and 
which at the same time destroys as little as possible of what 
exists. Lord Selborne sweeps away nothing, but fuses every- 
thing. He removes, for example, all the existing difficulties 
created by conflicts or complications of jurisdiction by fusing 
the Court of Chancery, the Rolls Court, the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, the Probate and 
Divorce Court, the Admiralty Court, and the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy into one great Court, to be called the High Court. This | 
Court will be divided into Chambers answering very closely | 
to the existing Courts, but being one, can arrange its busi- | 
ness so as to meet the suitors, can avoid any conflicts of | 








jurisdiction, and can administer one common system of law, | 
—the distinction between law and equity being practically | 


abolished. Lord Selborne does not indeed “fuse” those two 


systems, for he thinks their distinction useful in certain cases, 


notably in that of trusts, but the High Court is to administer 
both systems, or as the Chancellor describes it :—* First, | 


it will give effect to the equitable rights and remedies of | 


plaintiffs ; secondly, it will do the same in regard of equitable 


defences by defendants ; thirdly, it will give effect to counter- | 


claims of defendants; fourthly, it will take incidental ed 


of the equities of other parties ; fifthly, it will stay proceed- 


|a double appeal. 


Lunacy cases also there is only one appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee. But all the cases of Common Law must go through 
They must first go to the Exchequer 
Chamber, and in every case where an appeal is taken to the 
Exchequer Chamber it may also be brought to this House. It 
is not so in Chancery. In Chancery cases there is an option 
generally for the appellant either to come to this House or, if 
he prefers it, to a Court of Appeal in Chancery, but every 
judgment of that Court is subject to an appeal to this House. 
Therefore, there is generally a system of double appeal for the 
suitor.” The appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords ceases 
to exist. The appellate jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, so far as regards England in all affairs 
not ecclesiastical, ceases to exist. And the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the same body over India and the Colonies ceases to 
exist in all but name. The decree will still be given by the 
Privy Council in the Queen’s name—a point absolutely vital 
in India, where the relinquishment of this nominal pre- 
rogative would be deemed a refusal to perform a Sove- 
reign’s first duty—but the Queen will decide according 
to the Appellate Court’s advice. There is, in fact, 
with two local exceptions, Scotland and Ireland, and one ex- 
ception of subject, ecclesiastical affairs, to be one final Appel- 
late Court for the British Empire, an immense result, which 
jurists and legislators have for years advocated in yain. It 
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appeared to the House of Lords also an immense result, was 
accepted for the House by Lord Cairns with great cordiality, 
and will go far to confirm the public impression that Lord 
Selborne is a great Chancellor, weak only when he is talking 
to his tenantry, and over-refining only when he deals with 
quasi-ecclesiastical affairs. The only blot in his speech, as 


judged by laymen, will be the preposterous effort to prove that 


the reform will save the Treasury twopence-halfpenny a year, 
and we suppose that was inevitable. It is the tradition of 
this Cabinet, the touch of earthiness in it which must exist in 
all things mortal], and it cannot be expelled. Mr. Lowe would 
grumble at the cost of the oil for easing St. Peter’s Keys. 





THE SPANISH ABDICATION. 

N event absolutely without precedent has occurred this 
week in Europe. A King has abdicated his throne with- 

out naming his successor, indeed expressly renouncing any 
pretension to suggest him. Amadeo of Spain after two years’ 
patient endeavour to keep the throne to which he was called 
by regular Parliamentary vote, by the voice of the Government, 
and by the acquiescence of the people, has despaired of his task, 
and formally restored to the Cortes the sovereignty they 
bestowed. The motive for the act is as unique as the act 
itself. King Amadeo has not been defeated by an invading 
army, or expelled by an insurrection, or denounced by a 


Parliamentary vote ; but with his army still obedient, with a | 


majority in Parliament, and with a people still quiescent, has 
resigned in pure despair at the coldness of all around. He 
has been defeated by the passive resistance of the statesmeri 


class. 
managing the Cortes is great, the distaste of the army is for- 


midable ; but the King, who has the courage of his race, might | 


have faced all these and only given way to events, but he 
could not face the coldness of the people. Prim, always more 
of a general than a statesman, made a supreme blunder in his 
selection of a King. Spaniards, as he, had he possessed the 
insight essential to his position, would have known, are not 
yet able to tolerate the foreigner, and the King was received 
from the first as a distinguished visitor, rather than a ruler 
elected by Spaniards themselves. They did not dislike him 
particularly, or attack him particularly, or censure him 
particularly; but they did not care about him, did 
not see why they should obey him, did not try to 
be more than commonly civil towards him. His nobles 
cut him, his statesmen disregarded him, and his people 
watched him as they might have watched an Ambassador 
from a momentarily important State. A very strong ruler 
might have amended this by making himself felt, but Amadeo, 
whatever his personal capacity—a question still undecided— 
had determined to reign constitutionally, and the little loyalty 
there was, was directed towards the parties or the Ministries, 
not towards the King. Curiously enough, Amadeo was the 
man who, under the Treaty of Partition, failing the Bourbons, 
would have been called to the Spanish Throne ; but this made 
no difference to Spaniards, who either detested him as a 
usurper, or disliked him as a King in the way of a Republic, 
or—and this was the commonest feeling—disregarded him as 
a mere figure-head. Prim was killed before he landed, and 


party after party fell away from him, till when he was obliged | 


to resort to the Radicals, it became evident that the end was 
near at hand, a throne supported by crypto-Republicans being 
impossible in Spain. The aristocracy stood aloof, the people 
were regardless, and at last the army showed in the Hidalgo 
affair that it had no respect for its legal Commander-in-Chief, 
the Artillery officers resigning en masse rather than bear with 
an unpopular Commandant. Then the King gave way, and 
quietly announced to his Premier that the experiment had 
failed, that he should persevere no longer, and that he should 
return to his own land; and on Wednesday notified to his 
Parliament that, all parties being against him, he renounced 
the Throne. No stain rests on his political character ; he has 
not been cruel, or oppressive, or treacherous, but he has cer- 
tainly failed, and failed in a very great position. 

The legal power passes, of course, to the Cortes, which sit as 
a Convention, Senate and Congress voting together, and have 
declared the Republic for the present ; but the practical power 
passes, we imagine, to a small group of men who can secure 
the obedience of the armed force, and the problem is to antici- 


pate what they will do, a problem only slightly simplified by | 


the abdication or the proclamation of a Republic. It is quite 


clear they will not renew Prim’s experiment and invite a | 
foreign prince, for the invitation would not be accepted, even | 


by the House of Hapsburg, the natural heir in reversion of the 


The Carlist insurrection is serious, the difficulty of | 





Throne of Spain, but there are still plenty of parties among 
which to choose. There is, first of all, the Carlist, which hag 
the adhesion of the priests, many friends among the peasant 

and possibly some adherents within the Army itself. It has 
been very difficult to put down the followers of Don Carlos 
and if he is at all the man his friends represent, a bold push 
for Madrid may seat him on the throne, where he would have 
the advantage of the support of the priests, of his heredit 

rights, and of the theory of absolute power unimpeded by 
electoral forms. We do not know, if a throne is to be 
rebuilt, that his success is very greatly to be depre- 
cated. A monarchy, if it exists at all, is the better for 
antiquity, and this monarch stands pledged to concede the 
| provincial liberties of Spain. It is said he would be blood- 


‘thirsty and priest-ridden, and would restore the Church 


lands, and would invade Italy, but there may be doubt about 
all those assertions. The experience of history does not show 
us that hereditary kings are often very priest-ridden. Queen 
| Isabella, with all her anxiety about her soul, did not restore 
the Church lands, and Italy can take care of herself very well 
| against Spain alone. Of course, if France also became Bourbon, 
Italy might be in danger, but any Sovereign of France has to 
fight and defeat a great power before his throne could be con- 
sidered seriously founded. We doubt the adherence of the 
Papacy to a project of invasion. The Vatican has lost its 
statesmen, no doubt, but Antonelli must be aware that victory 
against invaders would make Italy for ever, while defeat would 
only turn her into a Republic, much more hostile to the 
Church than Victor Emanuel will ever be. If Carlos has the 
energy to get the throne, which we doubt, he probably has 
| the energy to govern, in which case the policy pursued will 
be his, and not that of the Church at all, and is much 
more likely to develop itself in Paris than in Rome, 
at all events at first. Then, it is said, the army and 
| the armed police are in the main Alphonsists,—that is, in 
favour of a restoration of the exiled dynasty without the 
lady hitherto at its head; and if the army has a chief whom 
it can trust with the Regency, that is quite a possible solation. 
The past four years would be blotted out, the vast majority of 
quiet Spaniards would acquiesce, and the old réyime would 
return nfodified by the character of the new Executive 
head. Ayala, the former Minister of the Colonies, and an 
experienced politician, stated just after the Revolution that 
the people would like this arrangement best, and it is quite 
‘possible as far as the peasantry are concerned that he was 
right, and that they had grown accustomed to the rule of the 
‘cadet branch. The merits or demerits of that rule in the 
eyes of foreigners would depend, of course, upon the ability of 
the Regent, whose very name still remains to be ascertained, 
It is not Montpensier—that we know, for the Montpensiers 
have just quarrelled again with the ex-Queen—but beyond that 
nothing is certain. If there is an O'Donnell or a Prim within 
| the party that plan may succeed, but failing that datum, it is 
impossible to form even an opinion as to its weakness or 
resources. All that is certain is that it has in its favour 
habit, and against it the certainty that it would begin its new 
career with two insurrections on its hands,—an insurrection 
of the North in favour of Carlos, an insurrection of the 
| great cities in favour of a Republic. This is the third pre- 
tender—for Montpensier’s chances are insignificant—and we see 
strong reason to believe that it may be the most successful of 
them all. It is the least hated of the three, because it is the 
only one whose victory is supposed not to be final, and who 
opens all careers to all men. The Republic must be pro- 
claimed at first—indeed is proclaimed—and we see n0 
immediate reason, if it has a strong chief, why, with the 
support of the great cities, of the French Government, and of 
the Army, it should not last for a time. A Republic could 
grant the Fueros or provincial liberties as well as Don Carlos, 
could restrain the Army as well as Alphonso, and could if it 
pleased attract the peasantry very much better than either. 
It would be attacked by the Carlists, but it would have the 
support of the great cities, and might develop unexpected 
local energy. In the immense confusion which must follow 
the abdication of the King, the chances of the Republic are pos 
sibly the best of all, if only the party has in its ranks one first 
rate man, a point upon which neither Spaniard nor foreigner can 
as yet finally decide. The leading Republicans have never 
_ been in office, and the first of all, Figueras and Castelar, may 
| turn out to be rather /ittérateurs than statesmen, The latter 
is probably the greatest orator alive, and is not to English ideas 
/extreme; but he is disliked and dreaded by the Church, and 


| unknown, we suspect, to the bulk of the population. Figueras 
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ae A 
js a satirist, and also moderate, but there is something in | 
his attitude which suggests rather the critic than the states-| 
man, 5S. Rivero, who, it is said, will be the first President, 
no doubt is an able man, stern enough to control Madrid, 
free from corruption, and feared as well as liked by the Cortes ; 
put he has a Government to form, a General to find, and a 
policy to proclaim, and he has as yet done none of all these | 
things. His task will be izamensely difficult, but he may be | 
equal to it; andif he is—if, that is, he is a strong man who can 
be severe without being bloodthirsty—the chance of the Re- 

ublic is as good as or better than that of any other Pretender 
to the sovereignty of Spain. 


his mind had been transparent to the House, it would have 
been seen that the Ministers who had been influenced by 
those pot-house and tap-room complaints, and who had can- 
celled his provisional rules in consequence, were virtually as 
much the objects of his moral scorn as the agitators them- 
selves. Indeed, there is no doubt that a certain type of official 
humility, by no means of uncommon occurrence, is really a note 
of the profoundest arrogance of nature. We remember its 
being said that Sir R. Bethell (now Lord Westbury), when 
defending some change of plan determined on by Lord 
Palmerston’s Government,—we think during the discussion of 
the Divorce Bill,—took the same line, and protested in his 


‘most ironically humble tones that he was “a mere tool in the 
; hands of the Government,” that he had nothing to do but to 

MR. AYRTON’S HUMILITY. | obey ordere, and say what could be said for the policy on 
\ R. AYRTON has evidently studied the Apostolic precept, | which they had determined. No one who has ever heard 
i “ Let no man beguile you of your reward ina voluntary both Mr. Ayrton and Lord Westbury will fail to recognise the 
humility.” His speech on Monday night was a very ostenta- similarity in the vein of arrogance which runs through their 
tious assumption of voluntary humility,—almost like that of characters. Both are precisianists in utterance, and skilled in 
the man who said, “I’m the Publican, not the Pharisee, thank | the manipulation of the finest shades of language ; both of 
God ;” and not even Mr. Vernon Harcourt can beguile him of | them “ walk delicately ’’ in debate, both are great masters of 
his reward in it, for it is sufficient reward to show that he | detail, both are well aware of the oratorical value of the sem- 
may retain his office after he has been disowned by the blance of extreme humility for the expression of profound 
Government. He “clothed himself with humility” in the| scorn. If you make yourself as the dust of the earth, 
presence of the whole House, inviting, as it were, the whole | your criticisms, if they be keen, come with the double- 
world to be present at his moral toilette, and to see how effi-| edged stroke of their inherent force and their artificial 
ciently it was performed. He divested himself of his apparently | simplicity. Mr. Ayrton evidently felt the advantage of 
dignified office of “First Commisioner of Works” to put on | this method of dealing with Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who is 
that of ‘a mere Treasury clerk,” which he assured the public | clever enough, but a slasher, confident and careless in his modes 
was—at least in particular emergencies—its real equivalent. | Mr. Vernon Harcourt had attacked not so much 





of attack. 


In an official sense he almost grovelled before the Lords of | 
the Treasury, who had the power to supersede his rules and had | 
done so. Why should he resign for having simply submitted | 
to the perfectly regular interference of superiors, who not 
approving of his Park regulations, and having perfect power 
to cancel or alter them, had exercised that power at their | 
proper discretion? Mr. Vernon Harcourt had said earlier in 
the debate that it would have pleased him better if the Govern- | 
ment had taken the First Commissioner of Works from the 
Office, in place of taking the Office from the First Commissioner | 
of Works. But Mr. Ayrton’s reply was perfect of its kind ; he | 
was not a responsible Minister who had made a use of his | 
responsibility disapproved by his colleagues; he was a mere | 
Treasury clerk, with power to make provisional arrangements, | 
liable to be cancelled by his superiors the moment they had 
the time to attend to them. What Treasury clerk whose pro- 


Mr. Ayrton, as the House of Commons and the Statute Book. 
He had declared that the legislation of the House was only bear- 
able because in a great proportion of cases the good sense of the 
country had made it a dead letter, and said that if it were 
not so we should have to emigrate, “in order to seek for 
liberty in some despotic country.” In answer to attacks 
of this kind, reflecting equally on everybody and depending 
only on the ipse dicit of the popular speaker and 7%mes’ cor- 
respondent, the affectation of extreme insignificance and 
anxious self-subordination to the policy of the House and the 
will of superiors, was extremely telling. Nothing could be 
better adapted to take down the “bumptious”’ style of 
oratory ;—and Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s oratory, as we need 
hardly say, is essentially of the bumptious style, which is 
always a little apt to offend the House. To point out how 
very impotent he (Mr. Ayrton) was, to complain of the con- 


visional arrangements had not been finally sanctioned by his fusion arising “ because gentlemen who undertake to enlighten 
superiors would think it necessary to resign his office on dis-/ the world do not take the preliminary step of enlightening 
covering that those who were ultimately responsible did not) themselves,” and to comment (humbly) on the absurdity of 
accept his suggestions? Why, then, should Mr. Ayrton | any man’s virtually declaring with Mr. Vernon Harcourt, “I am 
himself resign, because his views were disowned by the only wise man in this Assembly, and all the rest are nothing 
men who were set there to revise his work, and undo | but fools,” was a very effective line of retort indeed. And, on 
it if they thought fit? But it is curious to contrast this the whole, considering that Mr. Ayrton had made the mistakes 
profound official humility of Mr. Ayrton, this innocent wonder | of an official martinet, and had been over-ruled, while Mr. 
that any one could think of regarding the supersession of his Vernon Harcourt had carried at least a great part of his point, 


he was playing for the night, and suggested 


rules as a censure on a responsible Minister, with the equally 
remarkable burst of his official self-assertion last Session, in his 
very able reply to the attack made upon him for his treat- 
ment of Sir William Hooker. Then the grandeur of his 
official personality came out so strongly, that some of his 
hearers thought him “ vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind.”’ 
He clad himself then not in humility, but in haughtiness, and 
in that case also put on his robes ostentatiously in the presence 
of the House. He was then the Minister of State whose incidental 
collision with an insubordinate servant was a matter of so little 
public importance that he hardly felt justified in answering 
the charges made against him at all. His arrogance of 
attitude then was as carefully studied as his humility of atti- 
tude now. Both were moral poses taken with consummate skill 
and deliberate forethought. He-magnified his office last year. 
He humbles it this. Now “his heart is not haughty, nor his 
eyes lofty; he does not “ exercise himself in great matters,” 
or “in things too high ” for him ; he “refrained his soul and 
Kept it low, like as a child that is weaned from his mother.” 
But when he was accused of treating Sir William Hooker with 
supercilious contempt, he exalted his horn, and hardly deigned 

to take notice of the turning of the worm against him. 
iet even in the speech of Monday, when he was giving 
expression to the complementary mood, there was sufficient 
‘race of the same condition of mind. The scorn with which 
he referred to the “pot-house” and “tap-room” cabals 
against his Park Rales was not quite in keeping with the pert 
Forcibly that if , 


we think Mr. Ayrton made the more successful display on 
Monday night of the two. The man who can turn a false 
position into something like an oratorical advantage, as Mr. 
Ayrton has twice done, is entitled at least to the genuine 
respect of Parliamentary tacticians. 

But not the less is the lesson of the whole proceeding the 
same as that of his last year’s blunder,—that Mr. Ayrton fails 
from excess of scorn for almost all beings except himself. He 
vented his scorn once upon the Queen, and he has probably 
experienced before now the ill effects of that unfortunate pro- 
ceeding. In the whole of this Park business, it is easy 
to see that his mistake has been the profound contempt 
for the class of people who take counsel together im 
“ pot-houses” and “tap-rooms,” and a certain pleasure in 
offending their feelings by his rules. And we are rather 
inclined to suspect that even in his procedure last Monday, 
a profound arrogance of judgment was at the bottom of his 
conduct. If he had had more respect for the Govern- 
ment which superseded his rules, he would have been more 
disposed to take umbrage at what they did,and to feel that 
there was not merely a want of confidence in this particular 
act of judgment, but a difficulty of co-operation involved in their 
censure, which should properly lead to resignation. And we 
further believe,—not so much that if Mr. Ayrton had resigned, 
as that if he had been capable of feeling that sense of annoyance 
at being over-ruled, that sense of mortification about him- 
self, which would have led to resignation, he would have 
had a better chance of really high office in this country. 
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As it is, he is clad in self-conceit as in a panoply of mail, | Afghanistan. Prince Gortschakoff does not exaggerate our 
which renders him too independent even of Ministerial opinion | influence at Cabul. Englishmen, misled by an incident jn 
for that common mutual regard and sense of common respon- | their history, habitually think of the Ameer as the sovereign 


sibility which are implied in the very theory of Cabinets. of an extensive State, inhabited by a fierce and warlike people 
who once inflicted a great defeat upon our arms, and who will 

| resent any infringement upon their independent action. Sh 
THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH RUSSIA. | Ali, however, a the atk more dente and in a vat 
HERE are two blots and, so far as we yet perceive, only | different light. He looks on himself as the harassed sovereign 
two, in the arrangements revealed in the Correspondence | of a State, large indeed in area, but inhabited by only five 
with Russia just presented to Parliament, and of these one is | millions of people, indefinitely inferior in real power to the 
only apparent and the other of less consequence than it may | Shah of Persia, almost without revenue, and so harassed by 
appear. The total omission of any reference to Persia has | factions that without the support of his mighty ally, the 
excited much remark, but it would seem from the avowals in | Viceroy, who controls a continent and an army fourteen 
the St. Petersburg journals that diplomacy can hardly effect | times as large as that of Cabul, he could not be cer. 
more than has been effected in this direction. If Russia | tain of his position for a month. He would have lost his 
attacks Persia, she does so in defiance of formal pledges to | throne during his son’s rebellion but for English assistance, 
respect the Shah’s independence, and can be resisted only by | and is nervously sensitive to the slightest chance of that 
active measures. The pledges could not be made stronger or | assistance being withdrawn. A decree would not conquer 
more clear, and a repetition of them could serve noend except | Afghanistan, though Nott and Pollock accomplished that task 
to reveal the lurking suspicion of good faith with which | with 15,000 men, of whom only a third were Europeans; but 
Englishmen habitually regard the peaceful professions of | so evenly balanced are parties there, so shallow is loyalty, and 
encroaching Powers. Direct attack on the independence of so small is the force Shere Ali can rely on, that an intimation 
Persia is forbidden, and indirect attack cannot be defined by | from Calcutta that England had abandoned him would, pro- 
written documents. If the Shah chose to think Russia his| bably without the march of a soldier, cast him from his 
best friend, or an able Envoy obtained control of the mind of | throne, possibly change the dynasty, which has always leant 
the Grand Vizier, diplomacy would be powerless to object | on the support of a mere party among the people. Shere Ali 
until some act had been performed requiring the intervention | has always acknowledged his obligation to the English, has 
of arguments weightier than those which diplomatists employ. | always petitioned for a continuance of his subsidy, which has 
Persia is as safe as words can make her, and if the words do | never exceeded £10,000 a month, and has always posed before 
not bind her foes, the rifle must. That blot is unreal, but his subjects in the attitude of our firm and well-considered 
there is another on which the Zimes continually harps, and it | friend. If he marched into Wakhan against our will, the 
is serious enough to require Parliamentary consideration. | Viceroy’s support would be withdrawn, and in an instant 
In the despatch of January 31, which closes the correspond- | Afghanistan would be one scene of insurrection, his 
ence, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Prince Gorts- | armies would be collections of insurgent ruffians, and 
chakoff, uses unrebuked somewhat remarkable language. he himself master only in the city of Cabul. He 
Lord Granville had insisted that the northern boundary of | will not run such a risk to gain so little, but even if he 
Afghanistan should include the feudatory States of Badakshan | did, if some fit of ambition overmastered his judgment, or he 
and Wakhan, and the Cabinet of St. Petersburg after a brief | felt his honour called in question by his vassals, how would 
delay yielded in the following terms :—‘‘ The divergence which | the Government of India stand? Just where it did before 
existed in our views was with regard to the frontiers assigned | this agreement was made,—that is, liable to see Russia declare 
to the dominions of Shere Ali. The English Cabinet includes | that the Ameer must not intervene in Badakshan or Wakhan, 
within them Badakshan and Wakhan, which, according to our | such interference being injurious to her interests. She could 
views, enjoyed a certain independence. Oonsidering the say that, of course, before 3ist January, and she can say 
difficulty experienced in establishing the facts in all their | that now, the only difference being that she can now allege, 
details in those distant parts, considering the greater facilities | what will not be true, that we have not stretched our influ- 
which the British Government possesses for collecting precise | ence to keep the Ameer in his peaceful attitude. In any case 
data, and above all, considering our wish not to give to this ques- | the facts would be unaltered, and the facts are admitted on all 
tion of detail greater importance than is due to it, we do not | hands, by all Indian authorities, namely, that treaty or no 
refuse to accept the line of boundary laid down by England. | treaty, we must keep the Ameer of Cabul so far quiet as to 
We are the more inclined to this act of courtesy, as the prevent an aggression which would bring on a dangerous and 
English Government engages to use all her- influence with | exhausting crisis. The Emperor of Germany has no autho- 
Shere Ali, in order to induce him to maintain a peaceful atti-| rity in Denmark, but if Denmark suddenly threatened Fin- 
tude, as well as to insist on his giving up all measures of land, he would have either to ask Denmark to be quiet, 
aggression or further conquest. This influence isindisputable. | asking it effectively, or run the indefinite but serious 
It is based not only on the material and moral ascendancy | risk of war in Jutland, close to his own frontier. We are in 
of England, but also on the subsidies for which Shere just that position, with this difference,—that we have just 
Ali is indebted to her. Such being the case, we see in| saved Denmark from a grave menace to its independence. 
this assurance a real guarantee for the maintenance of | Shere Ali, reading this correspondence, will not consider that 
peace.” The meaning of this paragraph is, that the/| his independence is at an end, but that it has been pre- 
Russian Government holds that of Great Britain bound to | served, the mighty Southern Power having covered him with 
“influence” Shere Ali to maintain a peaceful attitude, even | its impenetrable shield. This, in fact, is the view which the 
towards those States acknowledged to be in a certain sense | Russian officials press upon their Foreign Office, alleging that 
within the boundary of his dominion. He is to be prevented, | Shere Ali, once aware that England is protecting him, will 
as appears from other passages in the correspondence, from | be dangerous in his strength. General Kaufmann, in 
making his authority there more absolute and direct, and to be | his memorandum of 29th November, 1872 (13th Decem- 
forbidden, of course, from acquiring new dominions by force of | ber, N.S.), makes this his especial point, saying :—“ But 
arms. We are in fact to control him as well as protect him, | the position is liable to change should once the possessions of 
and in some degree, at all events, to be responsible for his | Shere Ali Khan be guaranteed to him within the boundaries 
actions. This language involves us in obligations which seem | proposed at the present moment by Lord Granville in his de- 
to be of a very serious kind, and we do not understand that | spatch to Lord A. Loftus of the 17th of October last. Such a 
Lord Granville has repudiated them in any way. We are | guarantee would give him a considerable prestige, and he would 
really—to put the case as Lord Derby will put it in the| immediately attempt to seize, de facto, the territories thus 
| conceded to him. First of all he would turn his attention 


debate—responsible for the orders which an Asiatic prince, 
with a genius for war and liable to severe attacks | towards Badakshan and Wakhan as the easiest and most 


of monomania, may give to Generals we never saw| attainable booty. By the acquisition of these two territories 
and troops over whom we have no influence whatever. | he would prolong his line of contact with Bokhara, and would 
If he chooses to establish a new garrison in Wakhan Russia | find himself side by side with Karateguina, whence Khokand 
has cause of complaint against us, as having violated our | is within easy reach. Finally, his north-western boundary 
pledged faith; while if we prohibit him, Shere Ali may say | would touch the possessions of Yakoub Bek. Here is a road 
we are interfering in matters with which we have no concern, | which would lead him straight into collision with Russia.” 
This looks like an untenable position, but it is less| General Kaufmann would be quite right, but that the sense 
so than at first appears. In the first place, there can/|of security which this correspondence will give to Shere Ali 
be little doubt that we can control the Ameer of| will also make him extremely sensitive to any menace of its 
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withdrawal. His first concern is his position before his imme-| influence any strong man, did, we dare say, influence Leopold of 
diate subjects, and in their eyes, with the British guarantee, Saxe-Coburg when he accepted Belgium, and may have been among 
he will be held to be irresistible, to have saved Islam from a the thoughts which must have crowded on Maximilian when he 
danger, and to be the most astute negotiator in the world. We accepted at the hand of a French Emperor one of the many Crowns 
despair of describing the moral force which these letters will across the ocean which his family had once possessed. He could 
lend to his throne, because we despair of describing the notion | not have all Philip II. had owned, but at least he could have a 
an Afghan has alike of Russia and of the Indian Empire, the part. But if this motive influences Princes so very strongly, how 
two colossal Powers which in his judgment may at any is it that they never become Premiers? If they want merely to 
moment grind him to pieces as corn is ground between mill-| govern, why not govern in the simplest way in any country which 
stones. To have one of them on his side at the easy price of | will accept them? They never do, even in countries like Russia, 
not threatening the other,—this will be for him a triumph of | where family favour would give them their full scope ; or countries 
diplomacy. | like Germany, where they might obtain departments far more easily 
—-— | than other men. Only in England has a collateral Prince a great 

= office, and that one does not make him responsible to Parliament. 

THE AMBITION OF PRINCES. | It would seem as if the Kingship were desired more than power, 

E should not wonder if the Abdication of Amadeo turned | the rank more than the duty ; that the stimulating motive of 

\ out a great blow to the cause of Monarchy. It is cer-| Princes when racing for a Crown was the very ordinary one,—de- 
tainly a great blow to the House of Savoy. That House has sire of promotion for themselves and their children in the society 
been greatly indebted throughout its history to an idea of its | of the world. Aud we have very little doubt that this is so, 
unusual qualities in the way of pluck and persistency; to the/ that it is caste-feeling in an intense form which prompts 
notion that with all their faults the members of the family could! most Princes to abandon easy, pleasant, and dignified lives for 
be trusted to remain in front, to sit still on their thrones and positions of great uncertainty, great exertion, and in some cases, 
to put down opposition. There is no doubt, of course, of King ‘at least, great personal danger, with very little power and a great 
Amadeo’s courage; but he certainly has not shown persistency, | deal of wearying etiquette. They want to be at the top of the 
and the reputation of his House as a sort of reservoir of pos- | tree, to enjoy general deference instead of class deference, to feel 
sible Kings will be proportionately weakened. So we con- | themselves the equals of any human beings, a feeling they have 
ceive will be the general cause of monarchy. The strength of | not while they remain subjects. The feeling, of course, is nearly 
that cause is the belief still existent, though greatly impaired in | yniyersal, we should say quite, but that in some men it is so feeble 
strength, that the relation between King and people is in some sense | ag to be nearly invisible; but it must exist in great strength in 
self-dependent ; that he is a little more than a Chief Magistrate ; | Princes, or they would not be so ready to strike blows at the first 
that his right to transfer his people to other rulers, and theirs to | principle of their Order, hereditary right. ‘Chey are all Legitimists by 
dismiss him while he performs his duties, are not self-evident facts. | birth, and all ready to take the place of the legitimate sovereign 
Granting the contract between him and them, it is one which, | their relationship to whom constitutes their first claim. Nobody 
like marriage, ought to have in it an element of perpetuity, and is | eyer hears of a Prince who will not be King because some other 
lowered by being reduced to a temporary arrangement. That a | relation ought to be. Our own William IIL. was a very noble 
Prince can take to a throne as a pleasant occupation, continue in | person in many ways, and at heart a thorough King, with no 
it for two years, and then abandon it as, on the whole, an uncom- democratic doubts, but he upset James II.’s claims without any 
fortable business, is a great shock to the semi-sacredness of the | apparent scruple. James II. had abdicated? Well, Mary, bis 
monarchical idea. It is true the same shock was given by Leopold of | own wife, had not, and he could have seated her and reigned in 
Belgium, but it was not given in the same way. When he | her name without any particular exertion. He would have had 
appealed to his people in 1848 he was menaced, as he thought | as much work, as much power, and more popularity, but he would 
and observers thought, by a formidable insurrection, and in | not have had the kingship, and he wanted that. Men who knew 
stating his perfect willingness to depart if his people wished it, he | Louis Philippe well say that he never ceased to be a Legitimist, 
was appealing to something as sacred as his own right, the) that he never thought himself fully entitled to the throne, that 
ultimate consent of the governed. He succeeded too, and died | his whole attitude towards himself and others would have been 
reigning, but Amadeo, who made no such appeal, bas not suc- | changed by the death of the Comte de Chambord, but he took 
ceeded, but has gone away in, to put the best face on it, a majestic | the Crown allthe same. Born at the top of the world, a Bourbon 
and royal huff. ‘The presumption of the circumstances, therefore, | and a inillionaire, he still hungered for promotion so sharply that 
is that a monarchy may be temporary, that the next monarch | he put down his own strongest prejudices or convictions to attain 
may go away ; that reigning is an employment subject to dismissal, | g prize he never could thoroughly enjoy. So, apparently, 
not an employment conveying a freebold ; that a throne is only | would almost any Prince, aud the Kings know it, and that 
a post tenable during success, and rather below than above|is the cause of the intense and almost feminine jealousies 
a first-class judgeship. ‘That will not exalt the function of} reyealed in the memoirs of Royal Houses, the ultimate reason 
reigning, and will greatly increase the visible utility of Presidents, | why Princes within the succession must not govern. When by 
who are abler men than Kings, and if Kings are to come and go, | any chance this caste-feeling is not gratified, the throne so eagerly 
can do all that Kings can do very much better. | sought becomes of little importance. Louis Philippe felt the 
These considerations do not, however, seem to have much | Czar’s address, Mon amiinstead of Mon /rcre, with a bitterness that 
weight with Princes, to judge by the scurry of the Bourbons | seems incredible in a mind so cool and so avaricious ; and the Dake 
towards the Spanish Throne. They are all after it, and foremost | d’Aosta clearly suffered more from the slights passed upon him by 
in the race is the Duke de Montpensier, a man who has already | his Court than from Carlist insurrections. His rank was not acknow- 
missed his opportunity once. What is his probable motive for a | ledged, and his object, so far as he was a willing agent in his owa 
pursuit in many ways out of keeping with his character? We | election, was that it should be acknowledged. Tis father showed 
can understand Don Carlos, who, like the Comte de Chambord, | just the same feeling in 1860, when he positively refused to accept 
says the throne is his by the gift of God and hereditary right, | the Crown of Italy if he were to be called King of the Italians, 
and that he can no more give it up than it can give him up, and who | which to him seemed a lower or more bourgeois denomination than 
in claiming it is only doing his duty, as he believes, towards him- | King of the Italians’ territory. ‘The strength of the desire among 
self and his country. He is, in his own theory of the position, Princes is a curious proof of the universality of this form of 
King of the Spains already, and not contending for the Crown, | ambition, which we are accustomed to consider rather a low one, 
but for the right to perform duties appertaining to his already ex- | and a curious proof, too, that the Kingship exercises a strong 
isting rank. He would be wanting to himself and his responsibi- | spell over the imaginations of the royal caste itself, as 
lities if he did not contend. Of course, in reality, mach lower 'well as of the people, a spell it fails to throw over 
motives help to influence his action, but his theory is at all events | the nvblesse. A throne is not in their line of promotion, and 
consistent, and not without nobility. We can even understand the | the kingship does not impress them very much. Hardly any 
pretension of the Comte de Paris as heir of a system which he| Prince would refuse the Crown of Denmark, small as it is, and 
holds to be essential to France, and to be bound up with the! though its possession involves a life upon a very ‘‘ melancholy ” 
house of Orleans, while Prince Jerome’s attitude is the most in- | shore ; but we doubt if a great English noble, say Lord Derby or 
telligible of all. He says, “I can rule France, and other men can- | the Duke of Devonshire, would accept it at a gift. They no more 
not. I want to do the work, and if those who own the work, the! want it than a General wants to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
masses of France, will give it me to do, I will do it; but whatis| He wants to be a Field-Marshal, and to a Royal prince a throne 
the motive of the Duke de Montpensier, or any other man in his | is the baton, the Blue Ribbon for which nobles struggle, the pro- 
position ? Ambition to perform a great duty ? Doubtless that must | motion which so elevates him in his own eyes, that for it he will 
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give up the principle which alone makes of his rank a reality. It 


————______ 


| tions of the balance of pain and pleasure for each individual cage, 


is the nobles, not the Princes, who are shocked by a ‘ usur- | is best seen. 


pation.” 





MR. TOLLEMACHE ON THE RIGHT TO DIE. 
N R. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE has written a paper in the 
Fortnightly of this month on what the school to which he 
belongs call, by a wise euphemism, ‘ Euthanasia,’—a paper of 
which we would say, that while it is able enough in relation to 
all the really clear considerations of which it treats, it shows that 
total indifference to feelings and instincts the roots of which | 
are half hidden from our own consciousness, which is the | 
great vice of the purely rationalistic school. Mr. Tollemache 
wants to defend the right of suicide, and the right to 
terminate also the sufferings of others, for it appears to be quite 
evident, though we do not think it is expressly stated in Mr. Tolle- 
mache’s article, that much the strongest arguments to be alleged 
for putting an end to human sufferings apply to cases where you 
cannot by any possibility have the consent of the sufferer to that 
course, —cases of lingering paralysis, where the power of commu- 
nication between the patient and the outer world is quite cut | 
off, and yet the vegetable functions of the body appear | 
to go on without any hope of the return of the intel- | 
ligent powers. Whether Mr. Tollemache demands the right to | 
despatch others as well as the right to despatch ourselves, we | 
cannot say; but his argument requires it, and requires it in a | 
much higher degree. You cannot say what a man who has all his | 
powers of thought left to him may not gain by continued life. He | 
has not, at least as yet, lost that which may make even suffering a | 
blessing. But if we are to judge solely by what we see,—and 
that is what Mr. Tollemache and his school always maintain | 
that it is our duty to judge by,—the paralytic who can | 
digest food, but cannot utter a word or give a sign of intelli- 
gence, is of all others the person to whom the doctrine of this paper | 
applies most strongly ; and yet to him it must be applied without | 
even the possibility of getting his own consent. We only mention | 
this because what Mr. Tollemache calls, by a grim and not very 
happy joke, ‘‘ the new cure for incurables,” has certainly no claim 
to be represented as sanctioning only the power of sufferers to take 
their own destinies into theirown hands. It sanctions, on far stronger 
grounds, the right of bystanders to take the destinies of sufferers 
who have lost all chance of declaring their own wish as to them- 
selves, into their hands. And this it is important to remember | 
at the outset, for in point of fact, one of the greatest dangers 
of the line of argument Mr. ‘lollemache adopts, is, that if | 
we gave way to it, and it ever became the adopted standard | 
of social duty, it would radically change the moral atti- | 
tude of society towards all sufferers from what appear to be 
hopeless diseases, and begin to make people eager for that 
stage of their sufferings at which it might be legitimate 
to ask whether their lives were not a mere burden to them, 
and they should not be put out of the way. Indeed, the 
gravest of the merely rational objections we can bring against 
Mr. Tollemache is that the ideas of which he is the advocate 
would plainly lead to two entirely new phases of feeling,— 
impatience of hopeless suffering instead of tenderness towards it, 
where there was any legal difficulty in the way of getting rid 
of it by the proposed new law,—and further, a disposition to 
regard people as ‘selfish’ who continued burdens upon others with- 
out any near and clear chance of the complete restoration of their 
own powers. Suppose it were permitted, as Mr. Tollemache wishes, 
that on receiving the testimony of two or three physicians that a 
man’s case is hopeless, he might, if he chose, elect to die, and that 
popular feeling came to sanction that choice as the right choice; 
what can be clearer than that, in the absence of any relations to 
whom such patients were dear, and who took pleasure therefore 
in prolonging their life, there would spring up a tone of habitual 
displeasure and irritation towards all who chose to go on giving 
unnecessary trouble to the world, and that very soon the standard of 
** unnecessary ” trouble would begin inevitably to become lower and 
lower, so that all the organised charity which now expresses itself in 
our Hospital system would gradually suffer ‘a sea-change ” into 
something by no means “rich or strange,”—a sort of moral pressure 
on poor invalids with anything like a prospect of long-continued 
helplessness to demand the right of ridding the world of them- 
selves? Wesay that it is in this reflex effect of the new code 
of feeling upon our thoughts of disease, in the transforma- 
tion it would certainly make of pure pity into impatience and 
something like reproachful displeasure, that the extreme ,danger 
of arguing out this sort of question on the superficia! coysidera- 


| 


jhe risks death, be 


But we do not put the argument on that ground chiefly, 
We regard the considerations we have suggested, weighty as we 


| believe they are, as the mere indices of feelings going far deeper, 


and whose real roots in our nature it is impossible to trace, 
but which are not on that account the less worthy of honour, 
The whole defence of suicide, and of this happy or unhappy 
‘‘despatch,” which seems to be its complement, rests on the doctrine 
that we are free masters of our own existence, and have the full 
right to say that as soon as the prospect of living begins to bea 
prospect of mere pain, we may use the power we certainly have of 
ceasing to live. Mr. ‘Tollemache argues that if we are under any 
passive obedience to live, in spite of the fact that we have 
the remedy in our own hands of ceasing to live at any 
moment, it is quite as reasonable to say that we are 
under passive obedience to bear pain, though we have 
the means at hand (chloroform or other safer sedatives) of 
soothing or stopping the pain,—in short, that there is no human 
evil to which the same argument might not apply. For instance, 
if we walk out and rain comes on, it might be argued equally, he 
says, that we were under an obligation of passive obedience to get 
wet, whereas we use our own discretion, and put up umbrellas, 
This is the sort of argument that makes us feel how very super- 
ficial is Mr. Tollemache’s theory of duty. Is it not perfectly obvious 
that we have the full means of weighing the opposite alternatives 
in these cases, and know at least as much of one of them as of the 
other? We know what will result from our keeping dry at least 
as well as we know what will result from our getting wet. We 
know, perhaps, but little of the possible indirect consequences of 
either result, but we know as much of one as of the other, and 
choose that which is best in keeping both with our wishes and 
with our duties. So with regard to medical remedies for pain; we 
know, or our doctors know, as much of one alternative as of the 
other, and can choose whichever on the whole is most consistent 
with our wishes and aims in life. But is it possible to say we 
know what we choose in choosing death? On the contrary, it is 
the one thing which we certainly do not know; nay, we all,— 
probably even Mr. Tollemache and Mr. Williams and their school, 
—have a profound doubt whether we are at liberty to choose it 
at all. The advocates of suicide compare a perfectly unknown 
alternative,—for of course we are assuming, what it is necessary 
to assume for the sake of the argument, that there is no known 
divine law against suicide, —with a known; the oaly motive being 
repulsion to what they are bearing here, and though admitting 
themselves to be without knowledge of what they seek there. 
Now it is perfectly true, as Mr. Tollemache argues, that those who 
feel most horror of suicide are often those who feel most contempt 
for death, wherever the cause in which they risk death is one of 
duty. Doubtless, but that is the precise element which makes the 
difference. Set a duty before a man in the course of which 
he a ship’s captain, like the captain 
of the Northfleet, or a heroic fireman, or a soldier, or a 


| doctor in time of plague, and then he is choosing not death, but 


the duty which brings him face to face with death. He is choosing 
a known obligation, not an escape from a kuown misery into the 
unknown. The horror felt of suicide is due to the fact that you 
are not nerved by the sense of obligation. Mr. 'Tollemache appears 
to think that the mere disinterested desire to relieve your 
fellow-creatures and friends of very painful and _ trouble- 
duties unsweetened by hope that they can do you 


some 
any good, almost brings up the act to the level of a 
duty. But he cannot argue this without holding that at any 


moment of a man’s life the same duty may possibly lie upon 
him. If a man were quite well, but were obviously the cause of 
more pain than pleasure to others and to himself,—as many doubt- 
less are,—and had not, whether from an unhappy disposition or any 
other cause, the hope of altering himself in this respect, he would 
be just as much bound to commit suicide as he is if he be suffering 
from a hopeless disease. And this seems to us a reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole principle. The truth is, that life itself, 
like many of the conditions of living, is not a matter of the 
value of which we have any power or right to form a judgment. 
We do not know with what to compare it; we do not know the 
other term in the comparison ; we are in hands higher than our 
own, and are bound to remain in them. If we begin to appre- 
ciate for ourselves the value of life, we may just as well 
begin to appreciate for ourselves the value of parents, and 
claim the right to emancipate ourselves from all the 
moral claims of the filial relation on our own estimate 
of its importance. The truth is, we do not and caunot 
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know with what to compare any conditions of being of | éAtiZouivwy Uréoraois, 
| of the Apostolic writer is surely not to be resolved into an act of 


which it is impossible to strip ourselves in imagination for 
the purposes of the comparison. A child is not com- 

tent to say what it would be with out its parents, though it may 
feel some of the frets of the filial relation very painfully. ‘These 
ties run too deep into its unconscious nature to be weighed by it in 
the balance; and so precisely it is with the condition of life itself. 
‘The sufferer knows the agony of the conditions under which he lives, 
but he does not and cannot know when he chooses death with what 
to compare that agony; and hence, we say, the very legitimate 
dread and awe with which he shrinks from what is called taking 
his life in his hand, aud throwing it away. A man takes his life 
in his hand, with a great duty upon him, without any such hesita- 
tion, and very rightly ; he does then know what he chooses, and 
he does know that duty is more sacred than life, that life is given 
for the sake of duty. But even Mr. Tollemache hardly ventures 
to talk of the duty of suicide; and till he does, we trust 
he will not be able to remove by the ruthless sweep of his rather 


irreverent rationalistic brush the sort of awful scruples which | 


even Shakespeare put into the mouth of the not too scrupulous 
Prince of Denmark, when contemplating the expedient of 
relieving himself of a lot which he felt too hard for him, and of 
relieving a world which was ‘out of joint” of one who was not 
strong enough to set it right. We have kept as far as possible on 
Mr. Tollemache’s own ground, in this criticism. 


poses of life is the discipline it yields, must believe that, even in the 
idiotic and paralytic, much more in the merely suffering life, there 


is some hidden experience goiag on which justifies the infliction of | 


so much misery. But this is a faith of which we can give no 
evidence except that which would be evidence of the rule of God. 
We have desired to confine ourselves to reasons which might have 
weight even with Mr. Tollemache. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE MEETINGS IN DEFENCE OF THE ATHANASIAN 
CREED. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
S1r,—The questions which are raised in this controversy about 
the Athanasian Creed are too numerous and too far-reaching for 
discussion in your columns, but there is one point as to which I 


am unwilling to think that our differences are so serious as you 


suppose. You dispute my assertion that belief in a person is 
equivalent to believing several propositions or ‘dogmas’ about him ; 
and you observe that ‘‘ by belief in God, most people mean trust 
in God,” 
two different things? I entirely agree with what you say as to 
the moral power of trust, but surely, in the case of a rational 
being, trust must have an intelligent basis. We cannot trust 
anything or anybody, only because it is a moral postulate of our 
nature that we should trust something or somebody. When 
& man makes the ‘moral surrender of his life to a 
perfectly Holy Will,” must he not have deliberately ac- 
cepted the proposition that such a Will exists to warrant 
his self-surrender? And is not this proposition of itself 
a tremendous dogma,—passionately disputed by more than one of 
the great schools of thought around us,—and intimately or rather 
necessarily linked to other dogmas right and left of it ? 
can we insist upon the ** moral importance of self-surrender to a 
Holy Will,” and yet deem belief in its real existence a matter of 


less than vital importance? Must we not say, Whosoever will be | 
saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold to faith in the | 
In other words, there is no | 
difference in principle, between such a formula and the Athanasian , 


existence of a perfectly Holy Will? 


Creed in its integrity. There is, of course, a great difference in 
the areas within which the principle is applied; and I am 


not now entering on the question, why the fictitious Christs | 


of Arius and Sabellius are, for me at least, untrustworthy 
phantoms, and why the living Christ of the Catholic Creed, 
and he alone, is worthy of the entire self-surrender of the 
human heart? All that I now maintain is, that if you make a 
bond fide act of self-surrender to a Higher Power, you necessarily 
imply the existence of some proposition which cannot, in your 
judgment, be denied without the gravest consequences. When 
the great Italian sang,— 
“Fede é sustanzia di cose sperate, 

Ed argomento delle non parventi ; 

E questa pare a me sua quiditate,” 
he had the New Testament at his back, as well as Aquinas. ‘The 


We need hardly | 
say that those who hold with us that one of the principal pur- | 


But if this be the case, do not ‘* most people” confuse | 


Or how | 
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trust: it is a power of spiritual sight which gives substantial 


| reality to the good things hoped for, and which proves to us, 


of itself, day by day, the certainty of the Unseen. That the 
trust which should issue in a perfect self-surrender is among the 
first and most precious of the fruits of this faith, I entirely 
acknowledge ; but it is not the same thing; and all trust, so far 
| a8 I can see, must have a basis in clear conviction of some kind, to 
| be real at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, February 13, 1873. H. P. Lippon. 

[We should not disagree with Canon Liddon, except so far as 
| to maintain that the trust precedes in point of time,—not logically, 
| of course,—the intellectual analysis which may be made of it ; but 
|our chief point was to deny that any step in that subsequent 
| intellectual analysis, true or false, should be put, or seem to be 
| put, on the same level with the moral condition implied in the 
| trust itself. —Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—As a constant reader of your journal for many years past, 
I have learnt to appreciate your desire to represent justly the 
opinions you criticise. You do me the honour to comment upon 
a portion of a speech delivered by me at the supplementary meet- 
ing at the Hanover Square Rooms, and as the reports in the daily 
papers were (not unreasonably) very brief, I must ask you to 
| insert the following extract from the Guardian's report, which, I 
| may add, was not revised by me. 
| Adverting to the indissoluble relations between the Christian 
| religion and morality, I said, “If we turn to the pages of the 
| Bible, we shall fiud that in one of the earliest cases of conversion on 
record, that of the gaoler at Philippi, the man said, ‘ What must 
I do to be saved?’ And what was St. Paul’s answer? Did St. 
Paul say, ‘Cease to do evil, learn to do well’? Did he say, 
| ‘ Above all things, put on charity’? Did he say, * Let your 
| moderation be known unto all men’? All these, indeed, formed 
a subsequent part of the Apostolic teaching; but the answer he 
| gave to the question, ‘ What must I do to be saved ?’ was, ‘ Believe 
(on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ And what was that but the same 
| answer which the Church gives in the Athanasian Creed to the 
| same question? ‘ Whosoever will be saved: before all things it 
is necessary that he hold the Catholick Faith.’ And what is the 
Catholic faith, but belief in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
both God and Man?” 

My implied argument is that if you are to “ believe” in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is the one thing necessary to salvation, 
you must believe Him to be God and Man; and that this belief 
necessarily implies some definite conception as attaching to the 
term ‘‘ God” set forth in those clauses in the Creed which relate 
to the eternal Godhead of the Trinity, and also a definite con- 
ception of the meaning of the term *‘ Man” as applied to our 
| Lord, which is set forth in the clauses relating to the Incarnation. 

I trust that I have successfully vindicated myself from the 
charge of treating as a jest subjects so grave. I can understand 
Arians objecting to the Athanasian Creed, bat that your 
journal, which has contended for the Divinity and for the 
Humanity of our Lord, should resist this confession of our 
Christian faith is a phenomenon which has occasioned me deep 
regret.—I am, Sir, &c., BEAUCHAMP, 

[We studied the report in the Guardian most carefully, and, 
indeed, read no other report. It was from the report in the 
Guardian that our reference to Lord Beauchamp's speech was 
taken ; nor does his letter make its point, to our thinking, at all 
more intelligible. Our words were meaut to d/scvow, and to dis- 
avow perfectly seriously, the belief that Lord Beauchamp did in- 
tend a bad jest. All we meant was, that to regard the conditions 
of salvation imposed on the gaoler by St. Paul and the conditions 
of salvation imposed by the Athanasian Creed as virtually identical, 
seems to us a view eccentric enough to be construed as a jest, if it 
had come from any speaker less serious than Lord Beauchamp.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








[To THE EpirorR OF THE “SPectatTor.”} 

Sir,—In your article on “The Athanasianists’ Meeting,” you 
‘‘express your own bewilderment that” the defenders of the 
Athanasian Creed “ should be so little able to enter into the posi- 
| tion” of their opponents. ‘Io look at a disputed question from au 
oppouent’s point of view is undoubtedly one of the rarest things 
in controversy. But I assure you that some at least of the 
'defenders of the Athanasian Creed, myself among the number, 


| have striven hard to see the question with the eyes of those who 
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differ from us; and we are even disposed to think that a good 
many on your side of the controversy have not taken the same 
pains to see with our eyes. It is not often that the Spectator is 
amenable to a charge of that sort; but your article of last week 
is, I venture to think, not quite fair to the defenders of the 
Athanasian Creed. After quoting Dr. Pusey’s statement, that 
**the real issue was whether the Church of England should vir- 
tually deny that the faith in the Holy Trinity and in the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ was essential to salvation in those 
who could have it,” you go on to say that the italicised words are 
‘6a gloss” of which “ there is not a trace in the Creed itself.” 
But this is to quarrel with the Athanasian Creed because it 
assumes, on the part of those who recite it, an acquaintance 
with the rudimentary principles of morals. Surely it requires 
no ‘*‘learning” to understand that no man can be responsible 
for what he could not have helped. A man is no more responsible 
for not accepting what was never offered to him than he is for 
having been born an idiot ; and the ‘“‘ damnatory clauses” of the 
Athanasian Creed apply to such as little as they do to idiots. But 
we are not left to inference in this matter. The Creed is addressed 
expressly and exclusively to those who ave accepted it, and its 
*¢damnatory clauses” cannot grammatically or logically have a 
wider scope. ‘* Whosoever wills to be safe, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith: which Faith 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” A man cannot “hold” 
or “keep” what he has never seized; and therefore the 
‘‘damnatory clauses,” in their plain and natural sense, can 
apply to those alone who, having embraced the faith, have de- 
liberately cast it away. If the writer of the article on which I am 
commenting would emancipate his keen intelligence from tra- 
ditional prejudices, he would see, I am sure, that the Athanasian 
Creed assumes, not ‘‘ learning,” but merely a moderate amount of 
common-sense on the part of Christians. ‘The Creed is not 
addressed to “all who do not believe, for instance, that ‘ the God- 
head of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one ; 
the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal.’” It is addressed to those 
who do so believe ; and it warns them that to reject that faith is 
to place themselves outside the covenant of Salvation. 

You object that ‘‘ the belief which is Christ’s condition of salva- 
tion is the willing trust of the human spirit in Himself, and by no 
means the acceptance of any of the various intellectual assumptions 
into which such a trust may be analysed.” Let us test this. 
Loyalty to Queen Victoria is a very simple thing so long as nobody 
disputes her title to the Throne. But suppose some man started 
up and succeeded in persuading a great many people that loyalty 
to Queen Victoria was consistent with the belief that she was a 
usurper ; and that, in point of fact, no loyal subject need believe 
more about her than thatshe wasa good woman, —would it be wrong 
in such case to define what loyalty meant, and to warn English 
citizens that any overt attempt to propagate another doctrine of 
loyalty was high treason, punishable with death? Who would 
dream of finding fault with such a proclamation because it did 
not expressly exclude Americans and Chinese, and, in fact, all who 
are not British subjects ? 

In like manner, trust in Christ was a very simple thing intel- 
lectually while the Catholic faith was unassailed. But when 
heresy, with rude and irreverent hands, attempted to depose Him 
from His throne by attacking one or other of His prerogatives, it was 
necessary to meet the attack by counter definitions. If this 
had not been done, and Arius, for instance, had gained the 
day, what would it avail to say that ‘the belief which 
is Christ’s condition of salvation is the willing trust of the 
human spirit in Himself, and by no means the acceptance of any 
of the various intellectual assumptions into which such a trust 
may be (whether truly or falsely) analysed”? ‘ Trust in Ilim- 
self.” In whom? ‘The Christ of Arius, or the Christ of the 
Catholic faith? The “ intellectual assumptions” of Arius forced 
the Church to answer that question with intellectual definitions 
of her own ; and to give up those definitions, after the question has 
been raised, is to give up Christ as the eternal Son of God. 
Heretics are responsible for the Creeds of the Church, and when 
heresy has ceased to exist, I, for one, will gladly give up not only the 
Athanasian Creed, but all other creeds as well. But to counsel 
Christians to give up the Athanasian Creed while the heresies 
which it wards off are rife and active, is like advising a beleaguered 
garrison to level the walls of its fortress while the batteries of the 
enemy are planted around it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcorm MacCott. 

12 Chester Terrace, Eaton Square, February 13. 

[Mr. MacColl’s illustration would be more close to the mark, 


if he had asked whether any one who was prepared to obey the 
Queen as a dutiful subject should, ought to be accused of high 
treason because he held really or apparently unsound doctrine as to 
her dynastic title to obedience,—to which we for our parts should 
certainly and very positively answer ‘ No.’-—Eb. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOCTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—May I suggest an excuse for the seeming unreasonablenesg 
of Athanasianists ‘‘in not so far modifying the language of the 
Creed as to make it express what they say it means”? Our reluct- 
ance to do this arises from the fact that at the bottom we do 
understand this language of the ‘‘ Damnatory ” Clauses in their 
first and obvious sense, and feel that the various glosses—such ag 
that faith is demanded by these clauses only ‘‘in those who can 
have it,” and so forth—are beside the mark, and though true ina 
sense, yet certainly misleading. Assuming, as we do, the absolute 
truth of the doctrinal clauses of the Creed, that of the Damnatory 
Clauses of necessity follows. For we hold salvation to be not 
some state of merely external happiness, but the eternal progress 
of the saved in the knowledge of Him who is the Truth, a pro- 
gress ipso facto impossible, without first, ‘‘ before all things,” 
accepting the very elementary propositions concerning the 
Divine Nature taught us in the Athanasian ‘“‘ Creed” (assum- 
ing that the statements of the Creed are such propositions). 
To this rule, by the very nature of the case, there can be 
no exception, and when defenders of the Creed put on the 
Damnatory Clauses the above-mentioned or some like gloss, 
they really mean not that a man while disbelieving in the state- 
ments of the Creed can be ‘‘ saved,” but that if (from ignorance or 
whatever cause) he is excusably debarred from believing, God will 
some time or another so illuminate his understanding that these 
barriers to belief will exist no longer. This view is as old as 
Dante, who puts it forward in explanation of the presence in 
Paradise of the blameless unbeliever Ripheus the ‘Trojan. When 
this illumination takes place we cannot tell; it may be in the 
moment of death, it may be even after death; but we mean in the 
most literal sense what we say when we declare that unless the 
Catholic faith be kept whole and undefiled, ‘‘ salvation "—progress 
in the knowledge of God—is eternally impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp CoNYBEARE. 

Barrington Vicarage, February 11, 1873. 

(Mr. Conybeare only requires us to alter the form of our objec- 
tion. Why not say, if this be what the Athanasianists mean, that 
the intimate knowledge of the full Athanasian doctrine will be, in 
some way or other, made a condition precedent to the gift of 
eternal life, instead of saying, what conveys a very different im- 
pression, that those who have it not will be damned? The 
letter conveys, and is, we take it, intended to convey, the impres- 
sion that false belief as such is at the very least usually culpable, 
and usually punished by the most terrible of all punishments; the 
former only conveys the impression that false belief must be got 
rid of before perfect bliss can be secured.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. SPALDING ON INSTINCT. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Having done me the honour to review my article on 
‘ Tustinct,” I trust you will now kindly do me the justice of allow- 
ing me to say to your numerous readers, many of whom will not 
have read the article itself, that I have no claim to the title of 
‘‘ materialist,” which your contributor has so freely and so fre- 
quently bestowed on me. In an honest discussion, conducted 
with a single eye to the discovery of truth, the word materialist 
ought, as far as possible, to be avoided, because of its unfortunate 
association in the popular mind with irreligion, which is again 
associated with immorality. If, however, I were a materialist, if 
I did believe that mind is, or could be, conceived as a mode of 
motion, that anything objective, anything that we call matter, 
ceases to exist as matter and becomes mind—in other words, 
that mind is but a form of matter—were such my belief, 
I should, in advocating my opinions, be so far at the 
mercy of whoever chose to take the unfair advantage of 
me involved in the associations of the name ‘ materialist.” 
But believing as I do that mind can never be explained in terms 
of matter ; that between states of consciousness and matter in all 
its forms there is no analogy, but on the contrary, the most funda- 
mental contrast in the universe of being ; that, accordingly, they 
| who seek materialistic interpretations of mental phenomena are 
doomed to everlasting disappointment,—this being my opinion, I 
cannot, surely, with any accuracy be called ‘a very strong 
| materialist,” nor, unless [am very grossly inconsistent, can my 
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views be correctly described as ‘‘ a very instructive logical exposi- | that I began my experience below ground. At that time the men’s 
tion of materialism.” wages in the country of my birth were 3s. 3d. a day, namely, 
In the article on “ Instinct ” I certainly lay much stresson “the | Warwickshire; and I received for 13 hours’ hard work 10d. a 
doctrine that for every fact of mind there is a corresponding fact day. At this mine I worked for ten years; during that time I 
of matter,” that is, that consciousness, so far as known to us, is had advanced to 3s. per day, which was considered very good, 
but as I was then 19 years of age, I wanted something, as I 


always a concomitant of nervous action, and that for every modi- | 
fication of consciousness there is a corresponding modification of thought, a little better than 3s. a day for 13 hours’ hard work in a 


nervous action; but, with me at least, this is a very different | coal-mine, so after waiting on the manager for leave to go, I left 
thing from saying that nervous action is mind, or that consciousness | my home, and soon found myself in the district of Leeds, This 
is the product of brain action in the same sense thatheat and light | was in April, 1862, and after a month's endeavours to get work, I 
are products of combustion. I do not believe that any of the succeeded, but at the surface of the mine, as there were no men 
physical energy evolved during brain action ceases to exist as wanted in the mine at that time. My wages were 14s. per week ; 
motion and becomes mind, or that mind is but a subtle mode of after two weeks I was raised to 163. per week. But not being at 
motion.—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. Sratpina. _| all satisfied with my situation, I thought, as I had given my mind 

[Weare very sorry for our mistake. Most people would, however, | to engine-working before-time, that I could manage the water- 
sve think, have made the same mistaken inference from this passage: | ¢ugine, and succeeded at a wage of 21s. per week, for 84 hours a 
—‘‘Look at a friend as he liesin unconscious sleep. His sovereigns week. In the course of twelve months from this trade was rather 
are in his pocket, but where is his stock of ideas? where is all he | brisker in the coal-mine, so I returned to my old trade, and in the 
has learned from experience? You have simply a living machine; | Leeds district at that time, say 1864, 43. a day was a good average 
but such a machine that it can wake aad exhibit all the phenomena | Wage. But not satisfied with my situation, I left the mine again for 
of what we call a well-informed and cultivated mind. Suppose engine-driving, as I was then qualified to drive an engine. And 
now that while you stand by, another organism, the same in every | When the wages were so low in the mine, I always began to look 
particle and fibre, is by some mysterious process formed direct from out on the surface for a situation ; and so I have spent these last 
Outwardly you cannot tell the one from the other, | 8X or seven years, during which time I have visited, under con- 


but wake them and how will it be? Even then, will not the one | tract, some of our West Indian Islands and some of the Republican 


being recognise you, and be as completely and undistinguishably | States of South America. 1 have seen the West Indian negro at 


your friend, as the other? Will not the newly-created man, }y | his work, I have seen the slave in Pera at his task, I have seen 
virtue of his identical material organisation, possess the mind and | both coolies and Chinese labouring hard, but never yet have I seen 


character, the knowledge and feelings, the past, in a word, the | the man who worked so hard as the English coal-miner. Now, as 
personal identity, of the other?” We should have thought the | to wages again. At the present time, I am engaged at a mine not 
last sentence—in which we have italicised a few words—the most three miles from Leeds ; in the same pit about ninety coal-hewers 
perfect expression of the materialist’s creed, in the usual sense of | are engaged, For the last five months I have been at my work 
that term, we could have conceived; and taken in connection with | nearly every day, and after nine hours of the hardest of work I have 
Mr. Spalding’s apparently poor estimate, as given in his opening | Ot averaged more than 7s. a day, and there are in this district 
sentence, of the ‘‘natural theology” which finds ‘ design” in | men working for less than 63. a day ; there are, at the same time, 
nature, we thought he had so intended his paper. We are very | men who earn more, but it is no uncommon thing to see men going 
glad he abjures materialism in any sense ; aud are probably to | home after being in the pit ten and a half hours, and even more than 
blame for not having studied his other writings before using a this. These, then, are the great wages of the coal-miner in the 


dangerous and, in some sense, we suppose, an obnoxious word in | Leeds district ; and as the miner has no meal-times if he works ten 
hours, itis a day and a quarter instead of a day; and as regards the 


managers not caring to increase the out-put of coal, at the pit 
where I work the manager has kept some extra hands on purpose 





its elements. 


relation to him.—Ep. Spectator.] 





er or pep ric to take the places of those men stopping at home from work; 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) : - M 
Sm,—One word as to your note appended to my last letter. 1| and more than this, he has discharged men for not attending to 
pisos y P 8 : their work five days a week, and, moreover, he has kept some men 


pope oe a ae ee $ - ic —_ wg cg yore oon | working at night to increase the out-put ; but the public, if they 
ee et eee ee ee a ee i cae acquainted with the miner and his manager, 
not made because some clergy now strive to evade that clause, | would not be very ready to accept all the stories told of 
would be as unfair as to argue that the 25th Clause is not opera- | them by the Press. You say the miner has found it easier to 
tive against Dissenters because some of them rebel against it. pees tn ge eal és nae ee 
In fact, those who rebel have an advantage over those who | : aes nm Pup _ 
Seeger ‘ ‘ ‘ ke some miners this is true, but not more than 10 per cent., as 
evade. Evasion is considered discreditable, as the Collier scandal | the miner is a selfish man, and while in the pit goes at his work 
chewed ; bas dinobe diene is ese Ry acknowleiged form of legiti- | like anything but a sensible man, is so anxious to get as much as 
Senn geen See “ low, a9 ener by the fate of Church- | he really can, so that he will scarcely leave his work for a few 
— me eps pes on “y ym . Ben — day | minutes to help his neighbour close by, even if he wants a little 
~ nag glasses dimaaaiainaaan cabsiniag ei gial help occasionally. The miner generally has not got that amount of 





; ‘ Tow 73 
Sie, &e., Gupenr Vesanene. | wit to work less to keep up his wages. I, with many more of my 
| fellow-workmen, feel for the public at the present time. At the 

THE PRICE OF COAL. | price of coal we know it must be hard for the poor people whose 

[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR."] wages are low. Is there no way to get coal under fifty 


S1r,—As the Coal question is at present taking up a deal of public | or sixty shillings a ton? To me this price is simply 
attention, perhaps a few words from acoal-miner himself will be | outrageous. ‘The best coals at our mine are sixteen shillings a 
read with some amount of interest. The Leeds Mercury of the ton, the carriage to London is not ten shillings a ton, then 
10th has a long piece on the coal famine, took from the Spectator. | why not the public co-operate and get them direct from the mine, 
To this it is I wish to speak. It begins by referring to the as by so doing they could certainly be had in London for 30s. per 
scarcity of coal, which is a fact we must to a certain extent admit, | ton? My idea is that the coal merchant is reaping an abundant 
but not generally so. I hear of coals being in some instances harvest at present prices. In regard to the coal-cutting machinery, 
stacked on the banks of some collieries, so that there is noscarcity in another letter I will give you a coal-hewer’s views of the same. 
there, you will admit. In fact, I saw at a pit not three miles —I am, Sir, &c., Tomas BARNETT. 
from my home, not more than two months ago, coals teamed | Lofthouse, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, February 11, 1873. 
down or stacked, as we call it. As to the Ring, or as I sidieieiahe . entnien 
understand it, the Masters’ Association, I have nothing to say, 

BOOKS. 

cammadiaaienic 


only that for a number of years the coalowners have, I believe, 
worked their mines for trifling profits, which when the time came 
they were justified in increasing to a reasonable amount, but | MR. GROSART’S EDITION OF ANDREW MARVELL.* 
should then stop. Then as to the wages of us miners, the public | Burnet, speaking of Marvell's witty encounter with Bishop Parker 
have some strange accounts of the miners. Well, when the coal had | in the “‘ Rehearsal Transprosed,” describes him as the “liveliest droll 
advanced the miners thought their wages should be increased, and 

* The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Andrew Marvell, M.P. For waned. 


sot : i 
he demand ; then another advance _ coal, then another demand time fully collected and collated with the original and early editions, &. 
©n account of the men, and so on, till this time of enormous wages, | with Memoria!, Introduction, and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, St. 


; is. Vol. I. Verse. Printed for private 
as you call them. Now for facts. It was atthe age of nine years ee ee ne en ae 














George's, Blackburn, Lancashire. 
circulation. 1872. 
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of the age, who writ in a burlesque strain, but with so peculiar 
and so entertaining a conduct that, from the King down to the 
tradesman, his books were read with great pleasure.” Drollery 
was Marvell’s chief reputation while he lived; his prose was 
greatly thought of, and his poetry little. 


bitter against Marvell, twice mentions him only as a_ political 
writer and controversialist, and without respect; of his 
poetry he says nothing, and seems to know nothing. Swift 
says, five-and-twenty years after Marvell’s death, ‘“‘ We still 
read Marvell’s answer to Parker with pleasure, though the 
book it answers is sunk long ago.” Now, and it has been so 
for many years past, the ‘‘ Rehearsal ‘Transprosed” and the rest 


of Marvell's prose pieces ‘are little read, but his poetry has | 
found its way to men’s hearts, and on his poetry his very consider- | 


able present reputation mainly rests. This is the secret of Mr. 
Grosart’s enthusiasm, which has produced this handsome and 
laboriously prepared edition. Marvell and his poetry come recom- 
mended to us by his intimate friendship with Milton, and 
by his stout political honesty in a dark time of general 
corruption. The sensational story of his interview with 
Danby, who went himself to bribethe honest, plain-spoken Member 
for Hull, is probably apocryphal ; but it is valuable as bespeaking 
Marvell's reputation. The genuine sweetness and beauty of much 
of Marvell’s serious poetry are enhanced by contrast with the 
exceeding grossness of language in which his political satires 
abound, and which must have served as obstacles to the diffusion 
of his chaste poems. ‘The best thing that an enthusiast for 
Marvell’s memory like Mr. Grosart could do, after the com- 
pletion of this very handsome edition, would be to publish a 
little volume of his poetry from which his obscene satires should 
be excluded. It is a wonder to see this luxuriance of filth in men 
like Marvell and Oldham, whose lives, there is every reason to 
believe, were virtuous, and who have succeeded, and evidently 
found delight, in sacred themes. ‘That Marvell was of an amatory 
nature he himself confesses; he confesses both to love and to 
bitter hate, the latter abundantly displayed in his satires. Says 
the Body to the Soul in one of his serious poems :-- 
“But Physic yet could never reach 

The maladies thou me dost teach ; 

When first the cramp of Hope does tear, 

And then the palsy-shakes of Fear ; 

The pestilence of Love does heat, 

Or Hatred’s hidden ulcer eat ; 

Joy’s cheerful madness does perplex, 

Or Sorrow’s other madness vex ; 

Which knowledge forces me to know, 

And memory will not forego ; 

What but a soul could have the wit 

To build me up for sin so fit ? 

So architects do square and hew 

Green trees that in the forest grew.” 
But no scandal of profligacy attaches to Marvell’s name, and his 
amatory poems are innocent. 

Mr. Grosart has been right to put in the front Archbishop 
Trench’s and George Macdonald’s testimonies of high admiration 
of Marvell's poetry. 
Archbishop for his highest praise, seems to us more than usually 
(for Marvell) infected with the conceits of the Donne aud Cowley 
school, and to be an overstretched development of a flimsy fancy. 
But we most cordially join in the Archbishop’s eulogies of Marvell’s 
Horatian ode on the return of Cromwell from Ireland,—‘* among 
the greatest,” he says, ‘‘ which the English language possesses ; ” 
and similar praise nay be given to Marvell’s poem on the death 
of Cromwell. How superior is this, proceeding from the depth 
of Marvell’s heart, for he had been the friend and hearty admirer 


of Cromwell, to the artificial poetry on the same subject of Waller, | 


and even of Dryden !— 


“ Not much unlike the sacred oak, which shoots 
To heaven its branches, and through earth its roots ; 
Whose spacious boughs are hung with trophies round, 
And honoured wreaths have oft the victor crowned ; 
When angry Jove darts lightning through the air 
At mortal’s sins, nor his own plant will spare 
(It groans and bruises all below, that stood 
So many years the shelter of the wood); 

“ The tree, erewhile foreshortened to our view, 
When fallen shows taller yet than as it grew, 
So shall his praise to after times increase, 
When truth shall be allowed, and faction cease ; 
And his own shadows with him fall; the eye 
Detracts from objects than itself more high: 
But when Death takes them from that envied state, 
Seeing how little, we confess how great. 

“Thee, many ages hence, in martial verse, 
Shall th’ English soldier, ere his charge, rehearse 


Dryden, before he | 
became a Roman Catholic, when he would naturally have been | 


| Rochester. 


‘‘The Eyes and Tears,” singled out by the | 


| Singing of thee, inflame themselves to fight, 
And with the name of Cromwell armies fright, 
As long as rivers to the seas shall run, 
As long as Cynthia shall relieve the sun, 
While stags shall fly unto the forest thick, 
While sheep delight the grassy downs to pick, 
As long as future time succeeds the past, 
Always thy honour, praise, and name shall last.” 
Great praise is due to Mr. Grosart for his very careful efforts for 
| a correct text of Marvell’s poetry. He has not discovered any new 
poems. The only addition to this collected edition of verse is an in- 
significant epigram of two lines taken from the State Poems, on 
| Lord Chancellor Ciarendon’s grand-children. It breathes all 
| Marvell’s hate to Clarendon and the Duke of York, his son-in-law :— 


| 
| 


“ Kendal is dead, and Cambridge riding post, 
| What fitter sacrifice for Denham’s ghost?” 
| ** Kendal” and ** Cambridge’ were the titles of two children of 
| the Duke of York who died young. Uenham’s ghost is the ghost 
of Lady Denham, with whom, Mr. Grosart very moderately and 
| even innocently says, in one of his notes, that the Duke of York 
‘“* was thought to have bad an intrigue.” The intrigue was notorious, 
/and a public scandal. Marvell in his political satires accuses the 
| Duchess of having poisoned her; there was a general belief that 
| she was poisoned, but that the Duchess of York did it is not 
probable. Aubrey says she was poisoned by the Countess of 
In Grammont’s Memoirs she is said to have been 
| poisoned by her husband. Mr. Grosart, by the way, does not 
| mention Aubrey’s notices of Marvell. Aubrey speaks of an epitaph 
|by Marvell ou his friend Sir James Harrington, the author of 
| Oceana, which, he says, was very good, but would have given 
| offence. It has never been printed. Where may it be to be found? 
| We commend this inquiry to Mr. Grosart’s diligence. 
| ‘This first volume of Mr. Grosart’s promised four-volume work 
| consists exclusively of poetry. In the department of prose we 
|are promised by Mr. Grosart a very large and rich addition to 
| Marvell’s letters. Captain Thompsdn, a former very zealous 
| but not very well-judging editor of Marvell, has, it appears, 
|omitted té print several of Marvell’s letters to the Mayor and 
| Corporation of Hull; and there is another series, apparently as 
| numerous as the letters to the Corporation (256), addressed to 
the Trinity House. These Trinity House letters will be all new. 
| ‘I'hey will be, like the Corporation letters, narratives of House of 
| Commons proceedings. And here we must find fault with Mr. 
| Grosart for the useful purpose of precaution. His notes on the 
| political satires contain many errors and deficiencies, and show 
| much want of knowledge of political persons and incidents. It is 
| very singular that he should have gone wrong about many Mem- 
bers of Parliament mentioned in these satires, for want of referring 
'to Marvell himself. In Marvell’s ‘‘ Flagellum Parliamentarium,” 
| or otherwise called, “ The List of the Principal Labourers in the 
| Great Design of Popery and Arbitrary Power,” several members 
are described as to whom Mr. Grosart confesses ignorance or 
| makes mistakes. ‘Thus Marvell says, in the * Last Instructionsto a 
Painter,” of a Sir Thomas Higgins, who was Member for Windsor:— 
“Before them Higgins rides with brow compact, 
Mourning his Countess anxious for his act.” 
Mr. Grosart’s note is, —‘‘ Query, the Mr. Higden who married Lord 
| Stowell’s sister (see Pepys).” ‘The whole thing happens to be 
explained in one of Marvell's published letters (vol. 1, p. 70, of 
Works, ‘Thompson’s edition) :—‘‘ Sir Thos. Higons brought in a 
Bill, having married with the Lady of Essex, to recover £5,550 
disposed of by an ordinance of Parliament ; which, as contrary to 
the Act of Indemnity, was thrown out,—63 to 88.” This is the 
act which his Countess desired. So again, ‘‘ Sir Pool,” there is 
no doubt, is Sir Courtney Poole, Member for Honiton, which 
Mr. Grosart thinks probable, but he adds,—‘‘1 do not find his 
name in Pepys, Evelyn, &c., butsee Pepys under ‘ Poole,’” where 
| nothing at all illustrative is to be found. But in the ‘ Flagellum 
| Parliamentarium ” Mr. Grosart would have found all he wants, an 
ample explanation of the passage in which ‘Sir Pool” occurs :— 
“For chimneys’ sake they all Sir Pool obeyed.” 
| Marvell describes him in the ‘ Flagellum,” ‘‘ First mover of the 
| chimney money, for which he had...... ” Of “the western glory, 
| Harry Ford,” mentioned in the ‘‘ Checker Inn,” Mr. Grosart says, 
“T find a Sir R. Ford, Lord Mayor of London, 1671, but no 
Harry, in Pepys.” But there was a Harry Ford, Member for 
Tiverton, described in the “‘ Flagellum,”—*‘ Sir Henry Ford, Secre- 
| tary for Ireland, a pension of £500 a year, which is almost all he 
_ bas to subsist on.” Mr. Grosart is very unfortunate about Clifford, 
| the Lord ‘Treasurer of 1673. Hewas in November, 1666, when Sir 
Thomas Clifford, appointed Comptroller of the Household. In 
| the “* Last Instructions to a Painter ” Marvell refers to him :— 
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“ When, like the new Comptroller, all men laugh 

To see a tall louse brandish a white staff.” 
Mr. Grosart is quite at sea as to who is intended, and probably is 
anaware that the Comptroller carried a white staff. In a note on 
this passage in ‘‘ Oceana and Britannia,” which Mr. Grosart clearly 
proves could not be Marvell’s,— 

“Hyde, Clifford, Danby, stand 

In one large piece,—next them, the two Dutch wars, 

In bloody colours paint our fatal jars,” 
Mr. Grosart very perversely annotates, ‘‘ Clifford, Charles Boyle, 
eldest son of Richard, Earl of Burlington, would be titularly Lord 
Clifford of this date.” The Lord Treasurer Clifford is of course 
the Clifford meant ; it can be no other. 

We regret to say that we could give very many more instances 
of like mistakes in the notes on the political poems; these it will 
be necessary for Mr. Grosart fully te correct in a future edition ; 
and he must take much greater pains with the notes on Marvell's 


political prose. We much regret this considerable defect in a work | 


otherwise so valuable. 

We quote Aubrey’s description of Marvell, as Mr. Grosart does 
not give it: —‘‘ He was of a middling stature, pretty strong set, 
roundish-faced, cherry-cheeked, hazel eye, brown hair. He was 
in his conversation very modest, and of very few words. Though 
he loved wine, he would never drink hard in company, and was 
wont to say that he would not play the good fellow in any man’s 
company in whose hands he would not trust his life. He kept 
bottles of wine at his lodgings, and many hours he would drink 
liberally by himself to refresh his spirits, and exalt his muse.” 


Marvell was born in 1611, three years after Milton, and ten before | 


Drydea. He died in August, 1678, just on the eve of the ex- 


plosion of the Popish Plot, and the mad anti-Roman Catholic | 
Aubrey says :—‘ His native | 


crusade to which it gave birth. 
town of Hull loved him so well that they elected him for their 
representative in Parliament, and gave him an honourable pension 
to maintain him.” It is always said that he is the last Member 
who received the old statutory wages from his constituents. He 
spoke very seldom in the House of Commons, but he was a regular 
attendant, and most diligent in reporting the proceedings to the Hull 
Corporation. A century and a half after Marvell’s membership for 
Hull, the same city came to possess a representative remarkably re- 
sembling him in many respects, and worthy to have his name asso- 
ciated withhim. Though he did not attain the fame which his great 
abilities and acquirements and stout integrity merited—a fame 
often denied where social advantages and political pliancy are 


absent—there are many who will yet remember the worth and | 


talents of Colonel Perronet Thompson. He was for several years 
Member for Hull; he was a man of great and varied accomplish- 
ments,—witty as Marvell; he was a profound mathematician, 
Marvell was a brilliant scholar ; neither had success as a speaker, 


but both were known for unswerving honesty ; Perronet Thompson | 


imitated his predecessor by writing letters, reports of progress, to 
his constituents; his were printed, whereas Marvell’s had been 
precious news-letters in the absence of Parliamentary publicity ; 
Marvell was poor, while Perronet Thompson was in easy circum- 
stances, if not affluent, and was a bold and outspoken reformer, in 
spite of temptations of pecuniary comfort and military associa- 
tions. This word here for an ill-appreciated Liberal politician who 
was not long since among us, may not be judged inappropriate. 





TO THE CAPE FOR DIAMONDS.* 


Tue title-page of Mr. Boyle’s book defines its purpose and | 
enumerates its contents so fully, that it saves the reviewer the | 
The work fulfils the promise of its title- | 


trouble of doing either. 
page; it is more full of information than any hitherto published 
in connection with the latest ‘‘rush,” and it is tolerably well 
written. 
Adventures among the Dyaks, though it also has occasional touches 
of the de haut en bas manner, as though nobody who had preceded 
Mr. Boyle had made, and nobody who should come after Mr. 
Boyle would be likely to make, observations so well worth record- 
ingashis. This is so general a fault of writers who deal with 
comparatively unknown places and new social developments, that it 
is almost vain to hope for exceptions. A supplementary chapter 


‘on the peculiarities of the diamond as found in South Africa is 


especially interesting, though the author declares it to be ‘‘ not 
learned at all,” for in it he argues that the diamond is now first 
discovered in its birth-place, the long grey plains of Africa. There 





* To the Cape for Diamonds: a Story of Digging Experiences in South Africa. With 
Comments and Criticisms, Political, Social, and Miscellaneous, upon the Present State and 
an _ of the Diamond Fields. By Frederick Boyle. London: Chapmau 
an all. 


It is an improvement in point of style upon the author's | 


| are no diamonds in the mountains, no rivers, if there were, to 

| wash them down; but they lie a hundred feet or more under the 
surface of the gentle ridges of the plains, and are dug up from 
their dry hiding-places without the “skin” which wraps the dia- 
mond of India and Brazil, all more or less polished already, beauti- 
fully regular, sharply angled, and even in their lines, and many of 
the finest marked with what Mr. Boyle calls ‘‘ the signs of Nature's 
freemasonry.” ‘These are triangles and compasses, which occur on 
one or two sides of the crystal impressed in its substance :— 

“ They may be found on a stone of any quality, if of good erystallisa- 
tion, but in a first-class white gem they are never absent. It is unneces- 
sary to add that the purity and value of the diamond are not at all 

| injured thereby, but rather the contrary, for some buyers confidently 
believe that a stone so printed must turn out more brilliant than one 
plain. On gems imperfectly crystallised, frosted, or rounded, the 
Masonic signs do not appear.” 
Into the statistics of this vast industry, at once so poetic in its 
associations and so prosaic in its realities, the author enters very 
fully, and not without a sense of the associations in the midst of 
the details,—as, for instance, where, in summing up the proceeds of 
‘the Rush,” he tells how ‘in Mr. Rhodes’ tent, Mr. Bantye’s, and 
half a dozen more, there were diamonds kept in tobacco-jars.” Mr. 
Truter showed him a tumblerful, and he has seen them poured out 
on a table ina “ dazzling cascade.” Sindbad was merely symbolic, 
Monte Christo only premature. Mr. Boyle estimates the yield of 
| our diamond fields up to March, 1873, at £5,000,000. Itisinterest- 
ing to be reminded that ‘Captain Rolleston and his friends con- 
| vulsed society when they passed through Capetown with a quarter of 
a pint of gems, at Midsummer in 1870,” and that in November, 
1871, the meanest estimate of the finds at New Rush was £50,000 
| a week, 

A full and clear history of the Capetown Colony, of the threat- 
ened Diamond Field Republic, of the case at issue between 
| Eagland, the Free State, and the South African Republic, and an 
| examination into the absolute necessity of England's annexation of 
| Waterboer’s territory—to the Crown, not to Cape Colony—under 
| the title of Griqualand West, form an important portion of the book. 
_ Rather a dry portion also, from which the reader will turn with 

pleasure to the stirring narrative of personal adventure and ex- 
perience ; but we must note the just condemnation with which Mr. 
Boyle narrates the conduct of the settlers at Klipdrift, one of the 
| three magistracies into which Griqualand West is divided, in sup- 
| plying arms to the negroes who are now flocking back to the 
‘country lately in dispute in the Transvaal, every one carrying a 
rifle :— 

“I have looked on,” he says, “ with amazement and disgust while 
five hundred stands of Tower muskets have been sold at one store in 
Klipdrift. There was not a white man buying, but every piece was 
purchased before breakfast-time. The blacks went by in bodies of 

| twenty, every man carrying his weapon. There was no secret as to 
the meaning of this exhibition. The grin with which a naked Koranna 
or Bechuana man told me he was going to shoot game by the Hart 
| River would have convinced any jury in the world. I asked our new 
magistrates if they had it not in their power to suppress this wholesale 
arming of a savage nation, whose object was to attack a people, blood- 
thirsty and unjust indeed, but politically our ally. They showed as 
much indignation as any one among the angry diggers, but feared the 
responsibility of interfering. I hope the day may never come when un- 
principled traders of another nation may supply some savage foo of ours 
with means to do murder and violence, with the same cynicism as that 
displayed by the Klipdrift shopkeepers.” 

| We entertain no manner of doubt that the decision of Governor 
| Keate, by which the Transvaal lost its lands by the Hart, was 
| absolutely just, but that it has placed the Boers in a critical posi- 
tion is plain. ‘The problem of whether they will or will not sub- 

mit to the rule of Negro chiefs is too likely to be worked out in 
blood. ‘The incidents of Mr. Boyle’s journey are amusing and 
well told. He gives a very animated description of the road from 
Capetown to the fields, of the cumbrous waggons and the plunging, 
straggling teams; but the difficulties seem easy and the way seems 
smooth, when the reader recalls the sufferings of Andersson, 
Barth, and others. The country is full of variety, some- 
times beautiful, sometimes sterile waste, always dusty and fly- 
frequented. The Karoo desert is famous for tempests and 
mirage, and just beyond it the wild and naked Katlir makes 
his appearance, children dispense with clothes, and the new 
driver wears an ostrich feather in his hat. At a certain stage 
the “up” party met a “down” party on their return; then 
came eager questions from the former as to the prospects of the 
diggings, from the latter, “ What's the price of off-colour?” The 
narrative of this journey would be very pleasant reading, were it 
not for the horrid cruelty to animals which it discloses. It is 
always a drawback to the pleasure with which we read of the 
exploration of new countries and the establishment of new in- 
| dustries, to find that the destruction and the torture of beautiful 
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and useful animals, the merciless exploitation of them, unchecked 
by any sense of man’s responsibility to their Creator, are invari- 
ably resorted to. Mr. Boyle’s descriptions are extremely distress- 
ing, and when we read such a sentence aa, ‘‘ At this stage we 
loosed two mules which had actually been in harness twenty-six 
hours and a half, and in that time had covered one hundred 
and ten miles,” we do not object with the same violence to 
the armed savages having a little sport on the Hart. We only 
hope they may catch the right contractor. Ostrich farming, 
the simplest and safest business in the world, and incredibly pro- 
fitable, is largely practised in these parts, and the only living 
things who seem to lead a happy life within reach of man in 
the country are the tame ostriches, sent out to graze in retired 
spots under the charge of farmers’ boys. ‘* We saw,” says Mr. 
Boyle, ‘‘a batch of seventeen funny little brown fellows, quite 
tame, but shy, which one mother had given. From the moment 
of birth they go in for separate maintenance, and scratch and 
peck their living with vivacity. As yet their plumage is neither 
hair nor down, but something that resembles both of them, with 
an infusion of quill.” Fifty pounds is the penalty for robbing an 
ostrich’s nest within the colony. 

Datoitspan has already been made known in its business aspects, 
but Mr. Boyle’s sketch of ‘‘the Gentleman’s Digging,” in which 
he certainly justifies the appellation on its social side, is an entire 


| 

means and appliances of warfare, not the fundamental methods 
practised in all ages, have changed. The German army is the 
new thing, not the mode in which it is brought to bear. After 
describing the military phenomena visible in Germany, Coloner 
| Hamley sums up very pithily in his preface:—‘* Thus there 
have arisen and been matured in Prussia a system and g 
School of War; and while in other armies leaders and administra- 
tors could only develop in the field the knowledge which they 
| had acquired, each in his own way, and no one could exactly say. 
how, the Prussian army, independent of Heaven-born generals or 
| individual genius, has been and will be in the hands of men who, 
| by long association in the rehearsal of military operations and by 
| interchange of their acquirements, are trained for administration 

and command.” Here was the novelty, for our generation, at 
| least, and especially for us, a people who have shone in battle, but 
| were never skilled in providing ‘‘ an army devoted to the require- 
ments of war.” ‘That is a strange fact, but it is the truest and 
most incontestible in British history. ‘The advantages of thorough- 
ness were never more strikingly demonstrated than they have 
been by the Germans, and it is and has been in thoroughness that 
we are and were deficient. Colonel Hamley, while admiring the: 
German system from a professional point of view, calls it ‘a step 
backward from the civilisation of this time to an order of things 
out of which it has been the dream of sages and philanthropists to 








novelty ; and his detailed account of a digger’s day, from the | rescue mankind.” We might question the wisdom, if we cannot deny 
moment at which, “ on all the brightening sky not one grey stain | the benevolence, of a dream so little in accord with the terrible facts 
is left, and with a bound the sun leaps into sight,” until he retires | of human existence. But we may say with our author, ‘* However 
to the society of beetles, ants, dogs, and goats, is exceedingly | this may be, it is evident that when one great nation devotes all 
amusing. He gives business details as full and accurate as any | its energies to preparation for war, others must conform.” If any- 
reader, no matter by what motive actuated, can desire, and skil- | one can help us to do our duty in that regard, so far as the 
fully combines with them local colouring, personal adventure, and | diffusion of sound military instruction is concerned, Colonel 


the gossipy element, anecdotes of successful and unsuccessful 
diggers, bits of ‘‘ character,” and sketches of the natives. One 
portion of his description of Hopetown ought to be made known 
as widely and as emphatically as possible. It is unfit for repro- 
duction here, but it is to be found at page 200 of the book. 
Among the widely ramifying resources of Christian charity in 
England, there surely must be some which could meet the exigen- 


| Hamley is the man, 

| ‘The new matter in this volume is drawn from the practical 
| examples afforded by the late war. His comments on the opening 
incidents of the campaign which ended in the capture of the 
French armies cannot fail to be instructive. He points not only 
| to the errors which are obvious—want of concentration, a sound 
plan, good information, freedom from alarm respecting the 





cies of so terrible a case as that of the leper hospital (!) at Hopetown. | political effect of reverses—but he expresses astonishment that, 
‘¢A Visit to Waterboer’s Estate” is a very pleasant chapter, | even after Woerth, the united French army should not have been 
and affords a quite unexpected glimpse of cleanliness, plenty, in- | able to take up a position on the line of the Moselle, 
telligence, kindliness, and comfort among the Basuto Kaflirs. We | between Metz and Frouard ; and he adds, ‘‘ the abandonment of 
go back almost reluctantly to the diggings and the diamonds; to | such a line without a general action was proof of hopeless inferi- 
the brisk, stirring narrative which Mr. Boyle concludes with a/|ority.” Again, with regard to Bazaine’s conduct on the 16th, 
denunciation of the encouragement of promiscuous digging, and Colonel Hamley rightly observes that the French commander, 
with the following remarks, which have, in our inexperienced | instead of clinging to Metz, should have persistently extended his 
judgment, an air of convincing good sense :— | tight, so that the close of the battle would have found him facing 
“ By royal monopoly alone, or by means of great and powerful com- Metz and astride the roads leading to the Meuse. Frossard, in his 
panies, can jewel digging be made a thriving industry. Into the hands | report, indicates that had he been allowed to continue his march 
= a company these public fields must fall, and thus used they may | to Mars la Tour on the 15th, leaving the 6th corps to take his 
yenefit the country for generations to come. I am not in the least | ‘ ° 
overlooking the sudden and astonishing activity they have set going | place, while the other corps formed on the right of the 2nd, com- 
through the colony, nor the immense benefit they have wrought. The | munication with the Meuse would have been secured. And he 
ee c = pon ps = a Rome $e Ee = | says the aim and the interest of the Germans was to get betweem 
é as gf 2 bY, Whe oers anc di¢ sts have re rne ¥ >Kets 
full to their iste) eae and comer Manis Gane tials ‘aaah (the French and Verdun, not between them and a Metz. 
into the working population, I venture to expect that the far-famad | Colonel Hamley makes the same remark. In considering 
Diamond Fields will still be crowded with active labourers working in | what course it would have been best for Bazaine to pursue 
the service of a wealthy guild. When that time arrives there will be | after the 16th, Colonel Hamley suggests that he should have 
no anxious waiting for the mail, and no suspension of business for days | i : 
beforehand,” | at once transferred the whole of his army to the right bank,—that 
is, between sunset on the 16th and eight o’clock on the morning of 
HAMLEY’S OPERATIONS OF WAR.* | the 17th; and the Commandant of the Staff College frames a 
Cotonet Hamiey has greatly improved an excellent book by | detailed plan for carrying out a project not only on the 17th, but 
bringing his comments up to the level of late experiences, and | on successive days, carrying Bazaine across the German communi- 
correcting some striking errors which appeared in the earlier | cations, and finally taking him to Strasburg. ‘The scheme is in- 
editions. It is very gratifying to see that so thorough a work is | genious, but it assumes that the French army, except one division, 
appreciated by the public as well as the profession, and that with- | could have recrossed the Moselle immediately after the battle on 
in seven years the gallant author has been obliged to perform the | the 16th without being observed, that they could have lain perdu 











agreeable task of twice revising and reprinting the results of 
hard toil and hard thinking. Produced in 1866, before the Prusso- 
Austrian War, we have now a third edition, on the morrow of a 
longer, larger, and more importantstruggle. We promptly recognised 
the intrinsic value of the first ; we have now the pleasure of welcom- 
ing the third issue of the best book on warfare with which we are 
acquainted. And it is worthy of notice that, save in the matter of 
tactics, which are always in a state of flux, Colonel Hamley has 
not been compelled to alter or retract any substantial conclusion 
on the great theme. His studies were so complete, his judgment, 
as a rule, is so sound, that recent wars have only served to fur- 
nish new illustrations and supply fresh facts in confirmation of 
the principles he laid down. And the reason is obvious. The 
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| on the right bank all the 17th, and that the German leaders would 
have acted on the 17th and early on the 18th just as they did 
‘act with the French army before them. For it was before them, 
and seen to be so, though the exact line occupied was unknown. 
We do not dispute that under the circumstances Bazaine would’ 
have done well in trying a desperate stroke ; all we wish to point 
out is that he could not have done it without the fact being 
known to the King’s Staff, nor without meeting active counter- 
| measures en route. The weak point in Colonel Hamley’s sugges- 
‘tion is that while he provides Bazaine with a fine manceuvre, he 
| deprives the other side of any benefit that might be derived 
| from his sharp wits. ‘The true criticism, we take it, is that the 
/ movement begun on the 14th should have been initiated on the 
| 10th or 11th, so that the whole French force might have been on 
| the left bank before, by any possibility, the Germans could have 
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interfered. After the 16th, the French army was gone; nothing | able for the tenderness of their sympathy with the loving and un~ 
but stupidity on the other side could have saved them from the selfish devotedness which from time to time has attracted his 
Caudine Forks. Colonel Hamley says that the promptitude with | notice and renewed his faith in human nature, than for either 
which the Germans invested Metz showed a foregone conclusion, , humour or quaintness. Of such are the pretty stories of “* Mouse 
and ‘‘ is a striking case of foreseeing and applying new conditions | and Lion” and ‘ Confidence,” the latter opening most pic 
of war.” The plain truth is that the Germans were superior, not | turesquely, but not quite fulfilling the promise of its first 





only in numbers, but in “discipline, training, and command, | 
which is the proper fruit of the Prussian system.” Colonel | 
Hamley says ‘the predominance of the German armies, | 
manifest from the outset, deprives the campaign of much of its | 
value as a strategical study.” No doubt, but all the more for | 
that circumstance is the study of the campaign useful as a means | 
of considering what a numerically weaker army might do in waging | 
defensive war. ‘The errors of the French are at least as instructive | 
as the splendid strokes of the Germans. 

Among the many improvements in this edition is the correction, | 
pace Colonel Hamley, of his account of Sherman's operations in | 
Georgia. The narrative in the first edition was more than imper- | 
fect, it was erroneous. The inaccuracies of fact and inference | 
were pointed out at the time in more than one quarter. The | 
truth is, that the able critic underrated Sherman, and the mistake | 
now amply rectified was committed because Colonel Hamley | 
neglected to inform himself. He has at last done justice to | 
Sherman by omitting the depreciatory remarks which dis- | 
figured the first edition, and has made his narrative correct | 
by substituting exact for singularly erroneous statements. As 
the mischief is repaired, we need not go back upon it, but we | 
must express our astonishmeut that a writer so careful and acute | 
could have suffered himself to be so misled. 

The reader of the earlier editions will naturally turn to the. 
chapter on contemporary tactics, and he will be rewarded for his 
acuteness. The comments are admirable and extremely sugges- 
tive, showing a spirit and knowledge which, if largely imparted | 
to our officers, will keep us at least abreast with the foremost. 
But here we can only notice one point,—the advocacy of mounted | 
riflemen as @ means of covering an army. ‘The restoration of the 
dragoon proper, as he existed in the days of Gustavus and | 
Cromwell, not as he became in the later days of Louis XIV., | 
has been often suggested. It was one of the most strik- | 
ing lessons taught by the American war, but was poob- | 


paragraphs :— 


“There never was a child who showed so fully what the woman was 
to prove. The first time I ever saw her was one day when her father 
had fallen in with me on a cross-road in the Piscataquis valley: that 
is far away, forty miles above Bangor in Maine. He was on his hay- 
cart: I was sitting on a log. We nodded to each other; and he, seeing 
my knapsack and stick, asked if I would not mount with him, which I 
did; and so, before long, we came up to his cheerful, rambling, great 
shingle-palace of a house, where I had already promised to pass the 
night with him. We brought up in front of the barn, from which we 
had already heard shouts of ‘Coop! Coop!’ Who should appear at a 
little three-cornered window in the gable but little Janet, flaxen curls 
flying wild about her head. ‘Hurrah!’ said‘ Miss Janet.’ ‘Hurrah!’ 


| said her father: ‘jump, birdie!’ and before poor cockney I well 


understood the order, the child flew out of the window, down into his 
arms, and they both rolled over and over in the hay. I have seen 
many a jump into hay-carts—nay, have made my share; but I never 
saw such a flight as that. And even then it was not the distance 
which seemed most surprising: it was the absolute promptness, so 
perfectly fearless ;— 
“Hers not to make reply, 
Hers not to question why.” 

He said ‘Jump!’ and she jumped, not because she calculated the: 
height, or had done it before, but because he told her to, and she loved 
and trusted him. That was little Janet all over. Now, steadiness like 
that and readiness like that breed steadiness and readiness. It seems 
queer to me that I had never seen Janet before, I have seen her so 
much and so often since. I had not seen her long, before I found that 
I trusted her as implicitly as she did me: indeed, there was not a man 
who worked on the farm who had not absolute confidence in the child, 
or was not sure of her promptness, punctuality, and affection. Nor was. 
it men or women alone who felt so. The horses and the cows—nay, 
the pigs and the hens—all knew her cheerful voice, and her ready 
attendance, and her steady hand. Jotham said she could collar and 
harness that cross brute ‘Mad March ;’ that she would climb into the 
manger, and put the wretch’s collar on, and put the bit in his mouth, 
because she was sucha lady. I know she could do it; and of course: 
Mad March let her do it.” 


** Mouse and Lion” rises in the scale of humour. It is of two devoted: 


school-friends who help each other out of all sorts of scrapes, 
gnawing away the other's net, as they call it, so that each ie. 


poohed, like Sherman’s generalship. Now, however, the notion alternately the lion, and each the mouse. One of them is a rela- 
has been revived ; it is supported by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and at | tionless orphan, or supposed to be ; but an Trish Roman Catholic: 
length endorsed by Colonel Hamley, who is as cautious as he is | bishop traces her out, and calls to claim her as his niece, on his way 
daring in these fields of thought. How dull are the wits of our | t04 Canadian see to which he has been appointed by the Pope; the: 
military authorities where their own special functions are con- | method by which the eure of this Coenen Guawe eure the lion's 
cerned! Mounted riflemen were exkibited on a small scale in | net, and releases her friend from this terrible and impending part- 
Hampshire, more than ten years ago; within that period the | 8's both original and humorous, The VeeneEeae, pretty, and 
Americans demonstrated their utility on a stupendous scale ; but | lively mouse presents herself with her friend to the bishop and his 
they were only West Pointers, far below the lofty plateau of | Chaplain, and having first flattered him by kneeling for his blessing, 
genius which was to be found in Whitehall! Six years ago Sir | &°S4ges him in 60 lively a discussion on theology, deferring entirely 
Henry Havelock clearly set forth the advantages that might be | t? his superior judgment, and occuples him with so many questions 
derived from mounted infantry, and proposed that the plan should | as to the opinions, customs, countries and otherwise of Catholics, 
be applied to the Yeomanry. We have now got a step farther, but besets him so with fascinating attentions and offers of refresh-- 
the Horse Guards’ Department, so slow in reforming infantry tac- ment that cannot be refused, that the poor bishop finds all the 
tics, will shudder and potter a good deal before it adopts an idea | time he can spare gone before he has been able to produce: 
foreign to routine. May we suggest, however, that the Com- | credentials and proofs and make the necessary arrangements 

for carrying off his young niece. ‘The Modern Sindbad” rises 


mander-in-Chief shall at least let it be tried on Colonel Wolseley’s | : : - 
plan at the next Autumn Manceuvres ? ‘still higher, and is a most amusing, because not too long or 


hn wearisome, skit on the modern English plutocrat’s method of 
2 = on foreign travel, his utter absence of real curiosity, and his inability 

BS LEVEL SESE.” to ge the beauty and interest of as nee, with his 
Mr. Hate’s name heads, alphabetically, the list of those mono- pompous pretence of research and inquiry and bis profound desire 
syllabic ones which spring up so rapidly just now in the United | 9 « do’ the country ina given time. We have often seen more- 
States associated with wit and fun. Hale, Harte, Hay, Twain, | oy Jess amusing caricatures of the British sight-seer, but they are: 
and Ward are most of them names well known there, and almost | generally too grossly burlesque, and are made up too much of grum- 
as well known here. There seems a sort of necessity that men | pJing at hotel charges or self-gratulation on the British incapability of 


with longer names should not venture to be funny on the other 
side of the Atlantic, for when their parents, ignorant of the reflected 
greatness which is to be theirs, hand down to them a name of 
more than a single syllable, they at once lay it aside and adopt 
one of the approved proportions. 

Mr. Hale does not go in for nonsense merely, at any rate in 
this volume—for we notice that he has already published four 
others ; but the serious purpose of his first tale, the title of which 
heads this notice, is worked out by so amusing an extravaganza 
that we thought we had lighted on a rival to Mark ‘Twain. Even 
in this story, however, the serious purpose is so much more and 
the humour so much less evidently the object, that we should 
describe Mr. Hale rather as a quaint and grotesque than a 
humorous writer. Some of his tales, indeed, are more remark- 








* His Level Best. By Edward E. Hale. London: Triibner and Co. 


being ‘‘done.” There is, however, nothing of this here, and there is- 
no Yankee sneering at the Britisher or boasting over him. It isa 
journal of a thirty day's run through thirty-one States of the 
Union, and the humour consists in the absolute faithfulness of the- 
representation. It is exactly what we can conceive the journal would 
be of a thoroughly unimaginative, punctual British merchant, who 
reads his newspapers regularly, and has learnt all he knows of 
America from his studies in the Zimes. The profound ignorance, 
the hasty judgments, the little scraps of information he parades, 
and his pride in his girls as his authorities, his desire to get on and 
carry out his programme religiously—even though he has to 
sacrifice his son’s society, who gets separated from them in New 
York, and never overtakes them till they are about to re-embark 
for England, and to whom it is his great delight to telegraph 
daily—are all little points of humour dotted about in the narrative, 
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which, if they are to be fully appreciated, must be read entire; 
here, however, is a sample of it :— 


“We had to wait but little at Prairie du Chien, and, soon after dark, 
‘were on our way again. The ladies enjoyed the comparative stillness 
of the steamboat berths, and we slept late. Going on deck I found that 
our run had been very rapid in the night, and we were approaching 
the celebrated bridge at Rock Island. Here we expected to mect 
George ; and we left our friendly Captain Parsons, and landed here, 
We were again disappointed. I could learn nothing of George at any 
of the hotels. There is no railway below Rock Island on the river 
shore; and it seemed certain that he had attempted to strike us at 
Fulton, higher up the stream. I telegraphed him at that point to 
await. us there. We were fortunate enough to be able to strike a 
pleasant evening train up the river, and, before dark, again had re- 
traced our course, and arrived in Fulton. At Fulton, on the hotel 
book, was his name! The keeper of the hotel said he had inquired 
after the General Logan on arriving, and, learning that she had passed 
down the stream, had taken another boat which was passing, and had 
followed us to Rock Island! Ellen declares that at this very spot on 
the river the same adventure happened to Evangeline in one of Mr. 
Longfellow’s poems. But Maud thinks this was lower down, at a spot 
which we shall visit in a few days, I telegraphed him at once not to 
attempt to overtake us here, but to await our arrival at St. Lonis. 
was obliged to do this that we might secure passage by daylight in the 
train for Omaha in Nebraska, which leaves Clinton, opposite this place, 
at seven o'clock every morning. This we succeeded in doing; and 
after a little more than twenty-four hours, haying tried the sleeping- 
‘ear’ again, on yet a different arrangement, we find ourselves in 
Omaha. We have been travelling with four young men who are on 
their way to Porthos, where they have established their families. 
was sorry not to visit that place with them, as it is to be the commer- 
cial capital of the whole country within a few years. I was very 
fortunate in meeting these gentlemen, who kindly gave me a full 
account of it. It is on the Missouri River, just half-way between the 
two oceans; and when railroads, now contemplated in each direction, 
are finished, it will be the great entrepét of Eastern and Western trade. 
It is also half-way between the Gulf of Mexico and the parallel of 54° 
north latitude, and must be always a great centre of the trade North 


and South. Whether the Seat of Government is soon removed there or | 


not, Porthos must become a great mercantile city, and nothing would 
have interested me more than a visit to it. Of course, also, the temp- 
tation is very great to leave Omaha westward, and across the continent 
to San Francisco by the Union Pacific Railway just now opened. Four 
days would carry us to the Pacific Ocean, and in five more we could 
return to St. Louis, adding thus five to our list of States visited. But 
the plans we made in London do not permit this extension of time. 
see the Southern States thoroughly will require all the time I have 
between this and July 24th, on which day our berths are taken in the 
New York steamer. With reluctance, therefore, we turn eastward at 
nine o’clock, Omaha time, which is twenty-four minutes after two by 
London time. We have travelled more than one quarter round the 
world. Finding, after breakfast, a boat with steam up, about to start 
for the lower landings, we enjoyed a day’s sail between Kansas and 


Missouri, arriving at St. Joseph early enough the next morning to take | 


an express train for Kansas City. We entered this city by a new bridge 
over the Missouri River, finished and opened on Saturday last. We 
went on shore at Elwood, in Kansas, and by starlight had a tine view 
of that State. We have thus made a survey of all the States generally 
known as the Loyal or Northern States in the late contest. Missouri, 
‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland were generally in the 
hands of the Federals, but were known as Border States. These we 
are yet to visit, as well as the Gulf States and Arkansas and the 
Carolinas. I see that I have nowhere summed up our view of Illinois. 
It is a State rapidly growing in population, with large supplies of 
provisions for all parts of the world.” 

Perhaps less amusing because more broadly extravagant is the 
story which gives its name to the book—WHis Level Best—and 
which is designed to teach us how little good we can doif we 


fritter away our time and money amongst a thousand objects, | 


giving our ear to every newspaper appeal, or every agent that calls 
to make known the object of the invaluable association which 
he represents. It was this story which reminded us of Mark 
Twain, but it is the only one that does so. Mr. Hale has nothing 


like Mark Twain’s breadth of fun, while there is far more of 
serious purpose, more of cultivation, refinement, and tenderness in | 


his writings. But the following passage, in which the supposed 
relater begins, as it were, at the end, will serve to explain the 
resemblance which we saw :— 

“ My wife and I had no causes for dissent, and we have never quar- 
relled from that hour to this. We have faithfu"'y followed each other's 
fortunes. True, we have been parted, but not by ourselves. I am now 
in the Male Department of the poor-house, Dormitory B, native whites. 
She is in the Female Department, also Dormitory B, native whites also. 


The children are in what is known as the Nursery Department, also | 





Dormitory B, native whites also. We have been m 1 seven years, 
and have known no material difference of opinions. Tiffs we have had, 
but not quarrels. I own to tiffs, but I do not own to quarrels. There 
was no reason why we should quarrel. We both had good appetites 
and good health. We were both fond of books, and yet we did not 
always want to read the same book at atime. We had the same views 
on papal infallibility, on the doctrine of election, on regeneration, on 
the fall of man, on the vicarious atonement, on baptism, and on the 
future life. Ina paper to be read before a mixed audience, I do not 
think it proper or desirable to state what those views were; but mine 
were hers and hers were mine. We went to the same church, we 
taught in the same Sunday school, and believed in the same—minister. 
Under these circumstances we were married. There was a large at- 
tendance, and the minister married us first-rate. 
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I have no fault to , 


| find with the minister. Then they all congratulated us, I sometimes 
wonder if they would congratulate us now, if they came down to seo 
the poor-house some day with the Board of Overseers of the Poor, and 
I should be detailed to see to their horses, and my wife to wait at table 
when they had the collation. But they congratulated us then.” 
“* Water-talk ” is little more than a quaint way of illustrating the 
force of association. Two friends are swimming together, and one 
begins to tell the other of a lost and found child. The other is not 
deeply interested, and rather disappoints his friend, who does not 
care to finish it on shore. Months afterwards, when again bathing, 
the friend asks for the conclusion, which is again not arrived at, 
and it is not till separations and changes have happened that, 
again in the sea together, the dénouement is asked for and related. 
The result is that the friend seeks the found young lady in mar- 
riage. ‘The Tale of a Salamander” is a curious bit of imagina- 
tive dreaming, and “ The Queen of California” is a translation of 
parts of an old Spanish romance, which curiously enough explains 
the origin of the name of that State. But the most grotesque 
extravagance of all is that of ‘‘The Brick Moon ;” and readers 
must not shut it up in despair because it begins scientifically about 
latitude and longitude. Some wild and highly-mathematical and 
astronomical philanthropists, full of the dangers to mariners who 
cannot find their whereabouts, conceive the possibility of launch. 
ing a brick moon into space by centrifugal power, in such a direc- 
tion that it shall revolve at a certain angle to the equator—let the 
author excuse us if we are sketching his theory all wrongly —and 
of such a size that it shall always be seen, and at such a height 
that nothing terrestrial shall hide it from observers on the earth or 
seas. Water-wheels of extraordinary powers are built, and a 
correspondingly extraordinary mass of water is brought to 
bear on them, and a brick moon of the requisite dimen- 
sions is constructed at the top of the ways down which 
when finished it is to slip on to the wheels that are to launch 
it forth to find its orbit. Meantime some of these enthusi- 
asts of engineers in their American wilderness use the hollow 
chambers of the tremendous sphere as houses for themselves and 
their families, and there they stable their animals and store their 
provisions; alas! one night, a week or two before the date fixed 
for the launch, but when all is ready, some accident loosens the 
moon from her moorings, and gliding gently down the ways, the 
little colony is shot into space ; the orbit is known, the new satel- 
lite is observed, and the delighted relatives discover their friends 
moving on the new world; they telegraph to them, and soon com- 
municate regularly, and discover that they have wonderful ad- 
vantages, with every sort of climate within a few hours’ reach, and 
| with all the elements of happiness in their little society. The 
moral is that people may be happy—nay, happier—in a little 
| circle of their own, where everyone is very dear and very inti- 
| mate and very dependent, and that railways and civilisation do 
| not make us happier than were the pioneers of the settlements of 
| the once distant West. The impression left by Mr. Hale’s book is 
| that though the stories are all of such a various kind that they 
scarcely seem to come from one pen, there is nothing common- 
| place or tiresome about them, and that none of them will be easily 


| forgotten. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 

| Tue Fortnightly is this month, we think, best worth its price. 
It has at least four very striking articles, one which we notice 
elsewhere, on the right of society to put incurable patients to 
death, at their own request, i.c., the right of society to aid as well 
as legalise suicide; another by Mr. Crompton on caste legislation, 
a cruel exposure of our habitual unfairness in legislating for ser- 
vants and employers; a third on Louis Napoleon, by Albert Dicey, 
a most eloquent exposé of the utter selfishness of Napoleon, a view 
which has changed with every change in his relation to our 
material interests; and a fourth, on ‘‘ Causes of War in the Present 
European Situation,” by M. Emile de Laveleye. M. de Laveleye 
is apt, perhaps, to be in a degree ‘‘ viewy,” but his views are 
always worthy of attention, and this time every paragraph in his 
sketch of the state of Europe will be found to provoke thought. 
| His leading idea is that many as the causes of war seem to be, there 
are but two, the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany and the 
geographical position of Bohemia, that can be fairly classed as 
serious dangers to the peace of Europe. ‘The dream of a Great 
Germany, with sixty miilions of people, resting on the North Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Adriatic, undoubtedly exists; but then it is 
held in check by great forces which Prince. Bismarck evidently 
respects, for otherwise he would hardly have engaged in the danger- 
ous contest with the Papacy which it will take two or three genera- 
tions to fight out. The reunion will come naturally if Austria falls 
to pieces, and till she falls to pieces Germany has need of Austria 
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to resist an alliance between Russia and France, driven into alli- 
ance by the events of the war. This permanent danger for Ger- 

many has hardly ever been stated more accurately or in fewer | 
words :—‘‘ We were certain in any case, they say, to have to defend 
ourselves against a war of revenge on the part of France. Now that 
we are covered in front by the line of the Vosges, by Metz, and 


by Strasburg, and behind them by the Rhine and its fortresses, the | 


invasion of Germany has become nearly impossible. All we have 
done has been to seize the cannon that was pointed against our- 
selves, and turn it against the enemy. ‘True, but is not this 
undeniable strategic advantage more than compensated by the 


fact that, in any complication in which Germany may find herself | 


involved, she will always have to put to her military debit the 


hostility of a warlike nation of thirty-six millions of men, who 
will ally themselves with any power whatever in the hopes of | 


Germany, powerful as she is, has fastened 
to her feet a terrible ball, which will fetter the freedom 
of her movements for many a year to come.” M. de 
Laveleye doubts the seizure of Holland by Germany, believes 
that if England were in serious danger in India she would 
meet Russia in the West, holds—a very remarkable opinion— 
that Italy is of all States the one least exposed to the danger of 


recovering Alsace? 


war if she keeps quiet, and propounds some most original views as | 


to the German interest in reconstituting Poland, and as to the 
possibility of Sweden becoming aggressive. We question his view 


as to Poland, believing that he has left out of sight the German | 


feeling that Poland is uncivilised, and as to Sweden, thinking he 
has been misled by history. Modern Sweden might become in a 
life-and-death struggle a point d’appui for England in the Baltic, 
but nations with five millions of people scattered over enormous 
territories can scarcely in our day become aggressive, whatever the 
apparent temptation. The whole article is thoroughly worth | 
reading, and the sentences about the gain Europe might | 
acquire from a federal union, or even a close alliance | 
between Belgium and Holland, will provoke much thinking. | 
Oaly, can an Ultramontane State and a Protestant State work 
cordially and persistently together in a league designed mainly to 


secure a common foreign policy ? Supposing the league to exist | for him —a position which is day by day rising higher and higher, 


now, could Holland and Belgium “ pull together ” as regards Italy, 


or any one of the hundred questions on which the Papacy thinks | 


its policy must be non-national ? 

The Contemporary is, perhaps, a little too heavy, despite some 
striking bits from Herbert Spencer, better, we think, when taken 
as separate thoughts than as divisions of his argument. His | 
description of the two religions we all learn, the religion of amity 
on Sundays and the religion of enmity on week-days, is very | 
clever ; as is also his savagely satirical attack on English admi- 
ration for courage, that virtue which the ‘‘Tasmanian devil” 
possesses in the highest degree; while this attack on Altruism, 
or the unregulated doctrine of brotherhood or self-sacrifice, 
deserves perhaps a higher epithet :— 

“Tf he had the courage to think out clearly what he vaguely per- 

ceives, he would discover that self-sacrifice passing a certain limit 
entails evil on all,—evil on those for whom sacrifice is made as well as 
on those who make it. While a continual giving-up of pleasures and 
continual submission to pains is physically injurious, so that its final 
outcome is debility, disease, and abridgment of life; the continual 
acceptance of benefits at the expense of a fellow-being is morally in- 
jurious, Just as much as unselfishness is cultivated by the one, selfish- 
ness is cultivated by the other. 
is noble, readiness to accept the gratification so surrendered is ignoble ; 
and if repetition of the one kind of act is elevating, repetition of the 
other kind of act is degrading. So that though up to a certain point 
altruistic action blesses giver and receiver, beyond that point it curses 
giver and receiver—physically deteriorates the one and morally 
deteriorates the other. Everyone can remember cases where greedi- 
ness for pleasures, reluctance to take trouble, and utter disregard of 
those around, have been perpetually increased by unmeasured and ever- 
ready kindnesses; while the unwise benefactor has shown by languid 
movements and pale face the debility consequent on disregard of self; 
the outcome of the policy being destruction of the worthy in making 
worse the unworthy.” 
We do not know that we thoroughly appreciate such excessive 
impartiality as Mr. Bayne tries to display in his paper on Crom- 
well, for after all, we can never be absolutely impartial about 
anybody while he is a living figure to us; but we rather enjoy 
the Duke of Argyll’s neat, pedagogic, and nearly unanswer- 
able ‘‘smash-up” of Mr. Knight’s recent paper on ‘ Prayer. 
We do not mean that Mr. Knight is smashed, for we are 
more perplexed than the Duke to see clearly what his exact 
position is, but certainly the form in which he has expressed it is. 
A man does not argue the better for being a Duke, rather the 
worse, for he does not in his own heart expect such hard hitting, 
but it is pleasant to find a Duke striking out like this. Mr. 
Knight's first proposition is :— 


| of which, even if it existed, cannot, confessedly, be 


If to surrender a gratitication to another | 


‘Prayer is a power which is remov - altogether from the sphere of 
| physic al causation’ (p. 183): The difficulty in accepting this proposi- 
tion is that we are wholly ignorant how much the * sphere of physical 
| causation’ may include. If there be indeed two ‘spheres’ absolutely 
separate—the physical and the spiritual—they are in such inseparable 
contact, in (for example) our own organism, that we cannot in the least 
tell where the one begins and the other ends. Many men are now in 
the constant habit of talking of Thought as a ‘cerebration,’ and they 
seem to regard this language of essential to a correct understanding of 
what Thought is. There can, therefore, be no practical value in a de- 
finition which assumes an absolute separation where none such pro- 
bably exists; where certainly none such can be proved; and the lines 
traced. Strange to 
say, Mr. Knight’s third proposition admits this:—*That the spiritual 
and physical forces are inter-related and reciprocal’ (p. 183): If this 
be true, it does not seem quite easy to understand how the one isa 
sphere open to prayer, and the other is a sphere to which prayer is 
‘inherently inapplicable.’ ” 

There is nothing new in that paragraph, but then there is no 


| answer to it, and it disposes of one of the most frequent and most 


tiresome of all the objections to prayer, the rigid limit the ob- 


| jectors are usually disposed to place upon the action of spiritual 


forces, as if they could by possibility have no physical result,—as if 
terror, for example, did not affect the pulse, or Will modify the 
power of the muscles. 

‘here is nothing in Macmillan quite so good as Mr. Lecky’s 
paper of last month, which we forgot to notice at the time, and 
which was by far the best answer to Mr. Froude that has yet 
appeared ; but Mr. Spalding’s paper on * Instinct,” criticised last 
week, is a most valuable contribution to its history ; there isa 
curiously subtle suggestion of character in the otherwise slight 


| story called ** Passages in the Life of a Bachelor ;” and a most 
| interesting close to the biography of /Zneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
| Pius IT., the most thorough * Italian” perhaps who ever sat upon 


the Papal throne, an astute intriguer, who was yetfrank and even 
| honest, deeming as he did that a man’s opinions should be modified 
| or even made by the conditions amid which he was placed :—‘‘ To 
me, /Zaeas Sylvius seems consistent throughout. He is a culti- 
| vated man, adapting himself gracefully to his surroundings ; his 
| opinions, both moral and religious, develop themselves spontane- 
ously, so as to accord with the position which his talents are winning 


and so making greater demands upon his better nature, and free- 
ing him moreand more from the lower requirements of self-interest.” 


| Aineas was the last Pope who conceived the idea of a Crusade, and 


as this writer affirms, from somewhat more philosophical ideas than 
his predecessors :—‘‘ The Turks had conquered ; but by gaining a 
| place in Europe they might become amenable to European ideas, 
| Pius did not understand Islam and its strength ; he did not appre- 
ciate—how could he ?—the difference between the fiery Turks who 
had captured Constantinople, and the ‘Teutons who of old had 
broken up the Empire of the West. He still thought there was a 
chance that the Papacy might repeat its bloodless triumphs of the 


‘eighth century, and that the barbarians of the East might be per- 


suaded, or overawed, to bow before the dignity of the Roman Pon- 
tiff.” ‘To this idea Pius IL. made himself a kind of martyr, rousing 
kings, rousing the people, and finally declaring that be would 
himself head the enterprise. He actually went to Ancona for this 
purpose, only to find that he was behind the age, that the Kings 
would not follow him, that the rabble was useless, and that the 
Crusades were at an end. He died partly of fatigue and partly of 
mortification, and died as he lived, a cultured, kindly man, with 
human failings and human vices, but always a cry in his heart for 
the higher life, which he could always understand :— 

“As it was, however, the bedridden Pope lived three weeks at 
Ancona, sinking gradually, and preparing for his end; his last hours 
show us the same strange confusion of littleness and grandeur, of 
simplicity and affectation, of se sHfishness and goodness which marks his 
entire life. After erying like a child | over the thought that when he 
was gone there would be no one to look after his nephews —for he knew 
too well the fate of Papal favourite —he died with his arm round the 
ck of his friend, the Cardinal of Pavi ia, and his last words were, ‘Do 
and pray God for me.’” 


noe 
good, my son, 


Mr. Creighton takes rather too low a view of his character, 
omitting, as we think, a certain enthusiasm for duty as he under- 
stood it which was extremely rare in the epoch of the Renaissance, 
but he has produced a very charming biographical essay. 

There is a striking paper in the Dublin University Magazine 


” upon the intellectual capacity of General Grant, a really good 


defence of him, which we recommend to politicians ; and a good 
paper in Blackwood on the Bengal Ryot, written, however, by a 
man who does not enter much into the peasant’s interior 
life; and ‘The New Reformer,” which ia tne last two numbers 
has been a little too full of what we may call an indigestible 
Liebig’s extract of Army Reform —too nutritious to be very amusing 
; —becomes lively and even brilliant again. The sketch of the sup- 
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“Tf he draw you aside from your proper end, 
No enemy like a bosom friend.” 
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posed crisis due to Von Ueberlisten’s haughty recommendation to | 
our Ambassador, that England should mind her own business, and | j 
not trouble herself with European arrangements which do not | Or defend the rhyme in these ?— 

concern her, and of the coalition ministry under the Duke of Ulster, | “We only touch by suriaces ; 
which is formed as a result of that menace, is exceedingly skilful; | But Spirit is the core of these. 
nor can we withhold our sympathy from that great statesman, | Mr. Graham’s account, however, of the Dominion of Canada ig 
not only for the wreck of his hopes that he might be permitted | most excellent, and we only wish we had room for his sketch of 
in his retirement to complete his work on ‘the Calculus of the | 0v¢ of our forgotten great men, Lord Selkirk, the man who built 
Unthinkable,” but for the very unmanageable coalition team he has | UP the power and devised the system of the Hudson's Bay Com. 
taken in hand, whereof we suspect Mr. West, the ‘‘ true reformer,” | P®2Y, the solitary organisation in the world which has ever been 





” 


will prove one of the least tractable. That very lively paper The Over- 
seer had evidently formed too sanguine an estimate, if not of Mr. 
West's abilities, at least of his temper and capacity for obtaining as- 
cendancy over the minds of colleagues. Mr. West is too vain and too 
incapable of self-oblivion to manage a very manageable wife,—much 
less a Cabinet of lively susceptibilities. We cannot admire the 
political articles in Blackwood, which seem to us weakened by a 
sort of undiscriminating rage; but as a bit of viciousness, this 
attack on the Spectator for defending Mr. Gladstone is very clever 
indeed :— 

“Feeling probably that an unpleasant ordeal may be before the 
Ministry, one of their friends, by way of showing that attacks when 
they come must be simply the outbreak of bitter personal animosity, 
discusses the question why Mr. Gladstone is hated. There is a little 
delicate compliment too in this, because a man, to earn hatred, must 
have something determined and lofty in his character. People do not 


waste hatred on amiable, peaceful, fickle whining beings, who claim | 


kindred with plebeians, and prate about universal good-will. To our 
knowledge, Mr. Gladstone has never attained to the dignity of being 
hated, except by the Whigs. For ourselves, we do not think a bit more 
severely of the Prime Minister than we have thought for years past. 
We said that he would prove a failure, and that he would be proclaimed 
as such from the house-tops; and if the Radical Press is to be trusted, 
the prediction is accomplished. Not a journal or review but hasa stone 
to throw; the shortcomings imputed, if they should be put together in 
one indictment, would rival the American ‘Case ;’ but after all, the up- 
shot is that this brilliant Minister is regarded with universal dissatis- 


faction, and thought, by Radicals as well as by Conservatives, incapable | 


of governing the country. As to hatred, it is a weak device of some 
backer of his, to make people suppose there is something positive in his 
character. 
desires that he may not injure the nation—feeling much as the Irish- 
man did after firing into a covey of partridges—* No miss at all; the 
divil a miss; what would I be killin’ the poor craturs for? Imade them 
get out of that, though, and that’s what I wanted.’ Let Mr. Gladstone 
but get out of that, and although he will be censured to the end of his 
days for the mischief that he has done, he may con his Homer or his 
Bradlaugh in the assurance that no vengeance will follow him to his 
retreat. We little thought that it would ever be our part to step in 
between the Premier and the fangs of his own hounds; but odd things 
happen now and then.” 

All that about one of the haughtiest and most determined poli- 
ticians in Europe, who, with a faculty for making himself hated 
and three-fourths of the Press disinclined to him, still keeps him- 


‘elf steadily at the top. 


The Cornhill has little padding except an account of Théophile 
Gautier, quite admirable in its intellectual fairness and insight ; 
and a vigorous sketch of our sea novelists, in which justice is done 
for the first time that we remember to Cooper’s sketch of Long Tom 
Coffin, the ideal whaler, and to Smollett’s extraordinary power of 
describing ship life as it once went on inside the cabins, but the 
writer surely makes a mistake in his account of Michael Scott, 
the one man of high poetic genius who has ever written sea novels. 


Nobody wants to injure Mr. Gladstone, although every one | 


| thoroughly successful and thoroughly humane iu its treatment of 


| Red Indians. 


| CURRENT 








LITERATURE. 





Soldiering and Scribbling: a Series of Sketches. By Archibald 
| Forbes. (H. 8S. King.)—Mr. Forbes has served both with sword and 
pen, and therefore writes with the familiarity of personal knowledge, 
| He is careful, by the way, to explain that he has never been in a mili- 
tary prison, been flogged, or been a deserter, though his literary zeal 
for making his descriptions more vivid has led him to tell the story of 
these, as of other military experiences, in the first person. The sketches 
of “Soldiering ” strike us as especially interesting and valuable. They 
are, we take it, about as good evidence as we are likely to get on the 
| question, so hotly discussed of late, of military morality. They are 
written by a man who knows, and they are not written with a purpose, 
| Both Mr. Arthur Arnold, who can find no words bad enough for the 
soldier, and his hot-headed military antagonists may read them with 
| advantage. And on the whole, the evidence is in favour of the soldier, 
| Discipline does something for him in point of morals, as in other respects, 
Nothing but strong religious emotion, or 


| It does not make him a saint. 
| the mastering sense of duty which serves as a religion, or the calm pure 


temperament which nature gives to some of her most favoured children, 
ean do that; but it raises him somewhat above the level of his class, or 
One of the most curious 





even of classes that are socially superior to him. 
| facts brought out by Mr. Forbes is the strange anomaly that positive harm 
| has come to the tone of barrack life by the abolition of arrangements, 
seemingly so detestable, which located the married soldiers in the 
| barrack dormitories, and that the soldiers’ wives are not better for being 
who were thus forced 


away. The men respected the feelings of those 
| to live among them, and the loss of this check on their talk is said to 
| be sensibly felt. Could anything be more perplexing than to find a 
| change so excellent, seemingly so necessary, absolutely working harm ? 

Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. Robinson. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
This is the best of Mr. Robinson’s novels in the category to which it 
belongs, which we may call the “ Grandmother’s Money” category. 
The other, which has a separate aim—the systematic elucidation of 
| certain phases of poverty, toil, ignorance, prejudice, and neglect in the 
| lives of some of our couches sociales, which are either ignored in works 
| of fiction, or painted in imaginary colours as injurious to their chances 
| of redress as disregard—is on a different level, and claims to be con- 
| sidered from a different stand-point. Little Kate Kirby is a spirited 
eng, in which the reader’s sympathies are enlisted for two sisters, 








| strikingly different, but equally interesting, who are afflicted with a 
| singularly worthless father. The author, whose style has gained in 
| smoothness and grace, shows more uncommon ability in his hand- 





ling of old Kirby’s character than in the caso of the girls, 
| well as they are drawn, becauso there he had every tempta- 
| tion to the conventional and common-place. If he had made 
out the complacent, good-for-nothing man, who is so indifferent 





Are we under a mere delusion in saying that this extraordinary | to his children’s fate in their absence, and so exacting when they are 
man, who might, but for the absence of some sense of melody, | with him, an injured victim in the matter of his actual dishonesty ; or 
have lived for ever as a poet, wrote the ‘‘Cruise of the Midge ”| if he had converted him by the tragic incident of the hook, he would have 
as well as ‘Tom Cringle’s Log”? If he did not, Blackwood | missed a great opportunity for true delineation of character, and for the 
picked up two men who could describe tropical scenery as | recording of the results of real experience. Men like old Kirby are 
only poets can, who could pour out original characters like sprats | their own victims and their own enemies, and they are not converted 
from a bucket, and leave them there on the ground, uncared for, | by sorrow, which they resent so long as they cannot help feeling it, and 





and who could make yacht life seem more attractive, to men as 
well as boys, than any other kind of existence. There may have | 
‘been two of them, but repetitions are very rare in literature. 


Fraser, but for one article, would be rather poor. *‘ A. K. H. B.,” 
in his ‘suggestions towards making better of it,” is at his very 
worst,—that is, he is more sententious than Tupper and more | 
‘common-place than anybody ever was. Theaccount of Joe Smith | 
‘is hackneyed, and the ‘‘ Brambleberries ” should be relegated to | 
‘their proper place, the poetic column of acountry newpaper. Will | 
the editor parse these lines ?— 

“ They are my friends 
Who are most mine, 
And I most theirs, 
When common cares 
Give room to thoughts poetic and divine, 
And in a psalm of love all nature blends.” 


Or give rhythm to these ?— | 


banish with all the celerity which their physical temperament permits. 
All the characters in this book are drawn with care and consistency, 
and the plot, really complicated and troublesome, is constructed with art 
which has all the effect of simplicity. 
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[Now ready. 
A FALSE HEART. By J. Epwarp Muppocx. In 
| 3 vols. [Now ready. 
NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of 
“She was Young and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &c. In 3 vols. 
[Yow ready. 


| LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 


Fairfax,” “ Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


‘The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C.: 


| 
i an Autobiography. By MATHEW STRADLING, Author of “The Irish Bar 
Sinister,’ “Cheap Johu's Auction,” &c. In 2 yols. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Ss E R M O N  § 
PR EACHED IN TRINITY CHURCH, GLASGOW. 
By WILLIAM PULSFORD, D.D. 


“ We can best describe the school of thought to which Dr. Pulsford belongs by say- 
ing that it lies nearly midway betwixt Dr.John Kerand Frederick William Robertson, 
and rather nearer to the former than the latter. The sermons have mach of the 
briliancy of thought and style by which Robertson fascinated his Brighton hearers, 
and they also exhibit in the author a similar tendency to dwell more on the person 
than on the work of Christ. But there is :his essential difference, that Dr. Pulsford, 
| while filled with an overmastering apprehension of Christ as the Son of Man and 

the Son of God, never loses sight of Him as the Mediator and Redeemer...... The 
great doctrine of the Atonement is always there...... In attractiveness of thought 
and beauty of expression it is difficult to say which excels the other, although we 
incline to think that Pulsford enters most into the pathos of his subj ect...... The 
charm of these Sermons lies in the combination of a philosophical habit of thought 
and cultivated forms of expression with an earnest religious spirit, and a measure, 
| by no means small, of evangelical truth."—Daily Review, February 3. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 





In small crown 8vo, 5s, cloth gilt. Pp A R T R I D G E & CG O O P E R, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo eco ove ove ove ooo 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ose me ooo ove we 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove ww. 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eco ° eee oe 3/6 
10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... eee oes ove ove ove ove ove «- 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling - plain, 4/0; ruled do, 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note... am sai vee five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,090. 
Large Biue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


| Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 
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VICISSITUDES 
* Contains as many examples of strange adventure and capricious fate as would 
suffice to render even a story of romance intensely interesting and pathetic."— 


LATEST WORKS of SIR BERNARD BURKE, C.B., ULSTER. 
Just published, in 1 volume, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


HE RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other 


Ussays and Stories, 


By Sir BerNarp Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King-of-Arms. 
“ The most interesting book of the season.”—Standurd. 


full of both instructive facts and curious 


“The romance (we might say the most romantic romance) of history is fally 

“Each page of the book contains some interesting fact, some bit of information 

some story, or some jeu d'esprit worthy of being remembered."—Morning Post, P 
Uniform, in 2 volumes, price One Guinea. 


OF FAMILIES. 


Ackland (T. S.), Story of Creation told by Theology and Science (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Appolonius of Tyana, the Indian Travels of, by Priaulx, cr 8vo ...... (Quaritch) 7/6 
Aristophanes Peace, Text with English Notes, byW.C. Green,cr8vo (Longman) 3/6 : t ) 
Arnold (M.), Literature and Dogma, cr 8V0 ........000 sseeeeeeee(SMith & Elder) 9/0 “An exceedingly interesting book, 
Bank Charter Act and the Rate of Interest, 8vo...... ....(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 | anecdotes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Barth (Dr. C. G.), Expository and Practical Commentary on Scriptures (Nisbet) 12/0 | | 0 
Black (Robt.), Lady Caroline, and Pendants, cr 8vo ........ .(Smith & Elder) 7/0 | illustrated.”"—Athenwum. 
Braddon (Miss), Milly Darrell, 3 vols. Cr 8VO ..scsscceressrereere eceeceevee( Maxwell) 31/6 
Browne (G.), Principles and Practice of the Court of Probate, 8vo ......(Sweét) 21/0 
Bryce (J.), Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry, feap 8vo.........(Collins) 1/6 
Bué & Sandars’ Class Book of Comparative Idioms, English & French (Hachette) 2/0 THE 
Byng (F. E. C.), The Seasons of the Year & of Our Lives, 4 Serm (Skeflington) 1/6 > 
Owsar's Gallic War, Book 5, ed by J. T. White, 18mo +s...(LOngman) 1/0 

ousdeeus seaneee Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 ‘aia 


Chapman (Capt. C.), All about Ships, 8vo 
Oburton (W. R.), Defence of the English Ordinal, 8vo 
Collins (J. H.), First Book of Mineralogy, feap Svo .... 
Dawhbarn (W.), Essays, Tales, &C., 8VO ....s0.csecesees wen 


Deas (F.), Law of Railways applicable to Scotland, 8vo (Edmonston & Douglas) 
Drayson (Lt-Col.),Cause, &c., of last Glacial Epoch of Geology(Chapman & Hall) 
Erckmann-Chatrian (M.M.), Friend Fritz, a Tale of the Lauter (Ward & Lock) 


Evers (H.), Steam and the Steam-Engine, fcap 8vo 


Evers (H.), Theory and Practice of Navigation, feap Svo .... 
Frilich (Herr), The Old Catholics at Cologne, a Sketch (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 2 
Gleig (G. R.), Hist. of England from Acces. of Geo. III. to Waterloo (Longman) 










Guide to Heaven, ed by T. T. Carter, 18mo 
Hare (T.), Election of Representatives, cr Svo.... 
Helps (Sir A.), Some Talk about Animals and th 
Hunt (J.), Contemporary Essays in Theology, 8vo 
Iophon, Art of Writing Greek Iambic Verse, cr 8vo 
Jones (T. R.), Balance Time Interest Tables, 4to ....... 
Law (Dean), Christian Cordials, 18mo 


Liddon (H. P.), Sermons before the University of Oxford, cr 8vo...(Rivington ) 


Macturk (J). Physical Geography, fcap 8vo 
Madvig (Dr. J. N.), Greek Syntax, cr Syo 
Men of the Third Republic, cr 8vo 
Molloy (G.), A Visit to Louise Lateau in 187 





Oxenden (Bishop), Thoughts for Lent, 12m0..........0+ 
Phillimore (C. M.), The King’s Namesake, cr 8vo .. 

Pocket Atlas of Classical Geography, imp lémo . 
Porter (R.), The Winter Fire, feap 8vo 
Rawlinson (G.), The Sixth Oriental Monarchy, 8vo. 
Ready, O Ready! or, These Forty Years, 12mo.., 
Réville (A.), The Song of Songs, cr 8VO ....++...0 _ 













Rich (A.), Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, cr 


Ricketts (M. H.), Saved by His Life, Thoughts on Work of Christ (Skeflington) 6/0 

Ringer (S.), On the Temperature of the Body in Phthisis, 8vo (Lewis) 2/6 

Seen and Heard, by Author of * Occupations of a Retired Life vols (Strahan) 31/6 1 ‘ > 
Sewell (E. M.), Catechism of Roman History, [8mo . ..(Longman) 1/6 M E S S R 
Spender (Mrs. J. K.), Parted Lives, 3 vols cr 8vo. .(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 

Sullivan (Sir E.), Our Economic Catos, 8vo ....... na (Stanford) 1/0 

Symonds (A. R.), The Kingdom of Christ, cr 8vo ..... ' (Hamilton & Co.) 3/6 

Taylor (J.), A Book about Bristol, Hist., Eccles., and Biog., cr 8vo...(Houlston) 5/0 

Trollope (A.), Australia and New Zealand, 2 vols 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 36/0 

Uncle Tom's Stories, 16m0........+.+0++ issepevenaevens sdséicese _ (8S. P.C.K.) 1/6 

Whitfield (F.), Shadows of the Great Sacrifice, 18mo ..... Nisbet) 1/0 6 4 

Winslow (F. E.), The Power of the Cross, and other Sermons, er Svo(Skeflington) 3/6 


Young (G.), Ten Years: a Novel, 2 vols Cr 8V0.......se00000020(Chapman & Hall) 2 







ecocevcces (Collins) 1/0 | 
evoeee(Hall & Co.) 3/8 | Observer. 
35/0 | 
10/0 | 
10 | 
ecccscecccosees «..(Collins) 1/0 





Co  — (Bu 
Montagu (Lord R.), Register, Register! an Appeal to Catholics 
Mulhall (M. G.), Rio Grande Do Sul & its German Colonies, cr 8yo (Longman) 
Nordhoff (C.), California for Health, Pleasure, &c., royal 8vo ., 
Ogle (J.), On the Theory and Practice of Education, Two Lectures, Svo (Nutt) 











.(Rivington) 3/0 








“The present edition is entirely remodelled, and represents in its new form a 
substantive and complete record of the changeful fortunes of great houses." 


Londou: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








‘(Collins) 1/0 
| 








LOCAL EXAMINATION TEXTS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 


HISTORY of the REIGN 





TS. 


of GEORGE IL. to the 






















on 2/6} £ Battle wf Waterloo, with Outlines of Literature during the period, for the 
..(Rivington) 1/0 | use of Young Students. By the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to Her 
(Longman) 7/) | Majesty's Forces. 
s...(Strahan & Co,) 7/6 ) : ; 7 *#REEN, and Co., Paternoste : 
..(Strahan & Co.) 16/0 London: LONGMANS, > REEN, ond Co., Paternoster Row; 
ny (Rivington) 1/6 ed te +3 Of whom may be had, 
“Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 A LIST of BOOKS suitable for the OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, and 
vovetsaeed (Nisbet) 1/0 | ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
50} 
ie (Collins) 1/0 | Just published, in 16mo, price One Shilling. 
Guchen) 6° OCTORS DISSECTED ; or, English and German University 
pea Oates, &Co.) 16] - so Bee Degrees Critically Examine l. By A GRADUATE. 
(Burns & Co.) 2/0 “ Who's Who? Everyone should read this book."—New Era. 
66 London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
(Low & Co.) 12/0 cenit mania” 887 a 
1/0 Just published, price 1s. 


eonnees eeeeee(Hatchard) 2/0 
(S. P. C. K.) 

...(Collins) 1/6 
ard & Lock) 
..(Longman) 
(Low & Co.) 3/6 
s & Norgate) 
(Longman) 


London : 
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To ApveErtTIseRs.—70 insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








| INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
| 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | 


is the very | 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 

Street, W. 





— and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and OO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 

85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 186s. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN 


AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.) 





FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


* SOLD 


DR. J. COLLIS 











THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


EVE 





RYWHERE. 


ROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, Loudon), to which he gave the name of 


CHLOR 


ODYNE 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CH LOROD YNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODY 


E effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLOROD E is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Caneer, Toothache, &. 
From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sen®at 


once to the above address. 


a joan ~~ ee estates te a — oo that he had received a despatch from her 

‘ajesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY dy of 

any service was OCHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. -_ . . anal 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. PAGE Woon stated that Dr. J. CoLiis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 

{nventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberate! @ 

regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. ” a aw 
Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 96 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Leicester: J. and T. SPENCER. 


LUDGATE 


pay ne and FARM LABOURERS, Present and Future. 


By CH&ISTOPHER CoOKSON, B.D., Vicar of Dallington, Northamptonshire. 


aud Co. Northampton: Ricuarp Harris 





2 PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





S GABRIEL 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 


ONLY ADDRESSES, 


HILL, CITY, 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





UNVILLLE and CO., Belfast, are the 


Jargest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota 


tions on application to Messrs. DUN VLLLE and 00. , 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offives, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


.  leatateaanataaie DINNER ALE. 


W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 





[Xe Pate ale, 
WW YOUNGER and CO, Established 1749. 


secant ave, 
4, 


TM. YOUNGER and CO 


Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh 


London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpoo! 
Office: 51 South John Street. 
AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


fy A 


(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


| Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.’ 


Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled fur piqaancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
names of LEA and PERRINS on alli 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


and see the 


| sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
| 


NV OSCOW POLYTECHNIC 
Bs EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION 
Is72. (GOLD MEDALS.) 

First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, siguature. Ask for Liebig Company’ 
Extract. 


REAL TURTLE SOUP. 

M cCALL’S WEST INDIA TURTLE. 
i —Real Turtle Soup, in Quart, Pint, and Half-pint 
tins, ready for immediate use 

Callipash and Callipee in 2-Ib. and 1-!b. tins. 

Green Fat in 4-Ib. tins. 

Dried Turtle in bulk. 

To be had at all first-class Italian Warehouses, and 
wholesale of JOON McCALL and CO., 137 Hounds- 
ditch, E.C. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
a ibiaetnssieacenese 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
~ GRAT EF UL—COMFORTING. - 


I 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills." —Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


+ + +p + + 
UININE WINE. 
As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the 
late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at al! in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

__ Age sxnts—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
REECH- LOADE RS. 
SECOND-HAND. 


REECH-LOADERS 
REECH-LOADERS 


BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
" LONDON. 

PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Br ANT AND MAY’S 





FROM £10 10s. 





PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
—_—* AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
es AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
| | ene AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
et AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 


MRS, ~ AL ALLEN’S 
D'S 
IT AIR R ESTORE i or DRESSING 
wil RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

__ Derm, 266 HIGH HOL BORN, LONDON. 


W: AN’ TE D, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 


the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their value will be sent per ceturn. 

Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. 
| RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. WILL IAM PURDY, General Manag ger. 
E Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY ) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ..... ecoces eceeee . 
. Interest 
Accumulated Funds...... - 
Also a Subscribed Capita! of more than £1, 500, 000. 
‘The Expenses of man: agement are under 5 per cent, 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expeuses, and other 
contingencies, 


GE ORGE HU MPHREYS 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


£ omy ot 







S, Actuary and Secretary. 


OSS OF LIF i OR LIM B, 
4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annnal Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


wre TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 

ingly durable. 

HOWARD and SONS 

DECORATORS, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Midland Buil lings, New Street, Birmingham. 


ou DAULT'S PE :PSI NE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 





4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 


superior to all others. 





BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE ;LozENGEs, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PLLLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


LEAR COM PLEXIONS, 


for all who use the 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on cach Tablet. 





*,* Use no other. 





RU PTU RE S.—BY ROY AL L Ps I" TERS P ATENT 
ies MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be de tected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Jou White, 
Post-oftice, anes: 





&c., for VARICOSE V ELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 


| a ae stoc ‘KING: S, S KNEE -CAPS, 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, 


“COMFORT FOR, 


and 45 RU SSEL L§ STREET, » COV ENT ( GARDEN. 


INVALIDS.—J. ALDE RMAN, | Pi 


Bills” 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) | 


“UNITED SERVICE” | 


and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES 


CS MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Directors, 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Jonn Rosert Mownray, 
M.P., D.C.L. 
WILLIAM Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
~Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart., 
( DCL. F.RS. 
Jas. M. Arnott, Esq., F.R.S. Gerard 


Deputy-Chairmen 


W. Lydekker 


Lionel S. Beale, M.B, Esq.. M.A. 

F.R.S. Rev. Richd. Michell, D.D. 
Patrick Black, M.D. The Viscount Midleton. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. Sir Jas. Paget, Bart. 
Arthur Farre, M.D D.C.L., P.BS. 

F.R.S. George H. Pinckard, Eaq. 
— 88K aor Humphry, M.D., Thomas Pridgin Teale, 
en. Jobn Edwd. Kempe, Sir Fredk. M. Williams, 

M.A. Bart., M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary—GeorGe CUTCLIFFE, Esq. 
Assistant-Actuary—BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq, 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
Income, steadily increasing, 
eee £247,000 
1,810,000 


The Annual 

exceeds .. os 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 
The New Policies in the last year were 515, 

assuring ... eee eo «2275.70 
The New Annual Premiums were ° 9,351 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to... 2 023,529 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to o woe 

DISTINCTIVE FE ATU RES. 

Crepit System. — On any Policy for the whole 
duration of a healthy Life, where the age does not ex- 
ceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums daring the 
first five years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID Lives may be assured at rates proportiuned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. —~—Claims pail 
thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in January, 1872 (amounting to £323,571), 
averaged 49 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 29 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Poticies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1872. 

The Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1872, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

B St. James’ 8 Square, London, S.W. 

~ ‘TO INVESTORS. _ 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
] AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe luvestments paying from Ww to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E£.C. 

NVESTORS in ENGLISH ani 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 





733,799 





Published Monthly, 


‘| QHARP’SINVESTMENTCIRCULAR, 
Ss now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


For Safe and Protitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES. 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegrap4s, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, American and Cuiouial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &e. 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Braker», 

33 Poultry, Loudon, EC. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, B./. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

[ - AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNSLL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this woa- 

derfal liquid. It is now offered to the public iu @ mure 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 38 each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Londos. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price ls 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
j Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


, 41, 42, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
1US8S SENT ON APPLICATION, 


> 16 


SIR 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two £50, Six £40, Four £20, Election second week 
in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 

WOMEN. June, 1873. London Centre. Can- 

didates are requested to send in their Names by March 
5th to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. A, DICEY. 


25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
two Candidates are declared by the Examiners to be 
duly qualified. The next Examination will be held at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three 
consecutive days, in November, 1873. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and other points, the particulars of 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Trust,and the names and addresses of all 
Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at Univer- 
sity Hall, on or before October 1, 1873. 

A. H. PAGET, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, February 11, 1873. 











LAPHAM.—FRENCH CLASSES for 
YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame H. J. 
MATILE, widow of a French Protestant Professor. 
dipléme of the University of Laon. English and French 








references, Masters for advanced English, German, 
&c. Prospectuses on application—10 Ferndale Road, 


Bedford Road, Clapham, 8. W. 
ETITION! PETITION! PETITION! 


Friends of Women's Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petitions to be presented to Parliament in favour 
of the Women's Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
Petitions ready for signature and Printed Forms for 





the collection of additional signatures will be supplied | 


on application to Miss BECKER, 28 Jackson's Row, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 


| abana PARCEL 
Under Authority from the PostMASTER-GENERAL of 


INDIA. 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. 


POST. 





x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed | 


by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, ata uniform charge 
of 1s 4d per lb. Full particulars on application at 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

e and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 

22 Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

H. J. Nicoll's SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS, 
for Rain; if with silk lapels, One Guinea; in Melton 
Cloths, Two to Three Guineas; or of Cheviot or Angola, 
ditto, from Two and a Half Guineas. 

H. J. Nicoll’s ‘‘DREADNOUGHT” OVERCOATS, 


with self-contracting belt, from One Guinea and a | 


half; in Friezes or other warm materials, and lined 
through with cloth, from Three Guineas. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Purtman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 








Havers SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 


quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
ey medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
Ss. 





They require no restraint of diet or confinement | 


during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d | 


per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





MPERFECT DIGESTION) 


and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note.—Name and trade mark on each bottle, 


I ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
_4 BITION, 1873.—FINE ARTS.—Works for Exhi- 
bition must be delivered at the Entrances and on the 
days named below :— 

March Ist and 3rd—Paintings and Drawings—West 
Goods Entrance. 

March 4th and 5th—Sculpture—East Goods Entrance. 

March 7th—Architectural Designs—West Goods 
Entrance. 

March 8sth—Engraving, Lithography, and Photo- 
graphy—West Goods Entrance. 

A numbered list of the works submitted for approval 
should be sent in with them, stating the name and 
address of the Artist, the title, and price (if for sale) of 
each work. To each work itself a label should be 
securely attached, bearing the same information and 
the corresponding number in the list. 

HENRY J. D. SCOTT, Major-General, Secretary. 
THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL CLOSE 
on Saturday, March 1. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. 

Admission, Is, ALFVED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE POTTERY GALLERIES, 


3L ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 














MP's ART POTTERY. 
uy 





OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 


‘OLE ADDRESSES:— _ 


| 
| 203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 
| 
| 





31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
| Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 

UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
| 


in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON'S. 










| Table Des- |Crvrs. 
The Blades are all of the ‘| sert. |perpr. 
| finest Steel. —!—_| ——_— 
8. djs. djs. d 
| 84-inch ivory handles ......per doz.) 19 .| 15 .| 7 
| 34 ditto balance ditto eS ae ke 
| 33 ditto, ditto .........006 33 .| 24 .| 8 
| 3§ ditto fine ivory ditto a7 ««w| 28 «Cw «210 
4 ditto extra large ditto......... | 40 ‘} 30 «| 10 6 


4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 43 ./ 36 .| 15 

Ditto, with silver ferules ............, 46 .| 38 .| 18 . 
55 .|} 42 .| 19 6 
| 23 


BURTON, 






| Ditto, with silvered blades 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ... 


‘\ ILLIAM §&. 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
| Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
| will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
| 


Y UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
| enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
| part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
| when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
| ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
|orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 

| ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

AY’'S, 
The London General Mourning Warchouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 

NURES by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. — “Coughs, Colds, 
Cousumption, Asthma, and Bronchial Affections are 
so quickly and surely removed by them, that I must 
earuestly request you to let them be still more widely 
known in this great commercial centre.'"—From Mr, 
Morris, 187 West Derby Road, Liverpool. In all dis- 
orders of the throat and Jungs, rheumatism, and all 
hysterical and nervous complaints, they give instant 

relief. Sold by all druggists at Is 14d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


| thousands, both at home and abroad, has amply de- 
monstrated the power possessed by these healing and 
purifying remedies of removing cutaneous eruptions, 
repairing ulcerations, and relieving fistulas and 
abscesses. These hidden evils frequently rob life of 
every comfort, through the reluctance of the sufferer 
to expose his infirmity. Holloway’s Ointment super- 
sedes such objectionable publicity by placing within 
the reach of al! plain instructions for curing themselves, 
| without danger and without the necessity of mention- 
| ing their malady to anyone. 
| will likewise cure bad legs, scabs, rashes, and those 

blemishes which arise from the abuse of mercury and 
| from the use of other deleterious drugs. 


—HEARTY AND HEALTHY.—The experience of | 


The Ointment and Pills | 





| Fee ~~ LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient ang 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





Just published, price 1s, 
VERYBODY’S QUESTION; or, a 
_4 Few Words on Banking andCurrency. By One 
who for more than Thirty Years has dealt largely with 
Money. 

Third Edition, with a Preface by the Author, G. H. 
CHAMBERS, Chairman of the London and St. Katharine 
Docks Company. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, 

HURCH DEFENCE. Report of a 

Conference on the Present Dangers of the 
Church, 8vo, 28 6d. 
MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Canon Lightwood, Archdeacon Tennyson, Rey. 
Cyril Hooker, RITUALIsTs. 

The Regius Professor of Chaldee, the Bishop of 
Dorchester, Rey. Prebendary Smiles, High CHURCB- 
MEN. 

The Bishop of Brighton, Archdeacon Softly, Rev. 
Silas Trumpington, Low CHURCHMEN. 

Dean Marmion, Rey. Prebendary Creedless, Broad 
CHURCHMEN. 

Rev. Mark Weasel, ANGLICAN UNATTACHED, 

R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London. 





The LONDON EDITION of 
5 lee“ ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
In Shilling Parts, due on the 15th of every 
Now ready, the FEBRUARY Part. 
CONTENTS. 
ENGLISH FOLK-SoNnGs. J. V. Blake. 
BEYOND. Charlotte F. Bates. 
Boy-Lir£f IN A ScoTrTisH COUNTRY-SEAT, 
Dale Owen. 
THE BrivE OF TORRISDELL. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, SECRETARY OF STATE. James 
Parton. 
OveR A DIAMOND NECKLACE. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE.—IL. 
A Mystery. John G. Whittier. 
IDIOSYNCRASIES. Miss H. R. Hudson. 
A HUNT FOR SMUGGLERS. Prentice Mulford. 
A CurRIOSITY OF LITERATURE. M. E, W.S. 
Lost. P. Deming. 
EpiBLe Funai. Robert Morris Copeland. 
THE TELEGRAPH AND THE Post Orrice. E. H. Derby. 
RECENT LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC, SCIENCE, POLITICS. 
N.B.—A few remaining Copies of the JANUARY Part 
are to be had. Subscribers’ Names received by all 
Booksellers. Or forwarded direct from the Pub- 
lishers, post free for 1873, Fourteen Shillings. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 


month. 


Robert 


Zella Reid. 
W. D. Howells. 











7 HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY for 1873 will be READY on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, price 2s, or by post 30 stamps. 
Twenty-eighth annual issue, containing full particulars 
of every newspaper, magazine, review, and periodical 
published in the United Kingdom. With the News- 
paper Map, and an article on ** The Law of Libel,” &., 
by W. F. FINLASON, Esq , Barrister-at-Law. 
C. MircHeELt and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C, 


rMuHE LADIES’ GUIDE to the most 
POPULAR MUSIC only of the day (vocal and 
instrumental), carefully selected from some thonsands 
of works, issued by the London Publishers, gratis and 
post free.—London: Published only by ROBERT Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington Street. 
A ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By FRANZ 


Ast. No.1linF, No. 2 in G, 4s, free by post 24 stamps 
each. “ This little gem will haunt the memory of thore 


who hear it long after the song bas ceased.”"—Vide 
Graphic. Also a duet for soprano and contralto, 4s. 
ONLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME, New 
Song, by the Author and Composer of * Thy voice is 
near,” “Oh! chide not my heart,” Her bright smile 
haunts me still,” “The Liquid Gem,” The Wishing 
Cap.” 4s each, free by post at half-price. 
THY VOICE IS NEAR. Song. By the Composer 
| of “Her bright smile haunts me still,” “ The Liquid 
| Gem,” &c. 48 each, free by post for 24 stamps each. 
| ‘* Pretty song, which will win its way into favour 
| 
| 
| 





because of its simplicity.” —Be/l’s Weekly Messenger. “% 
simple, plaintive song, remarkable for much sweetness” 
—Court Circular. 

THE OLD SWEET STORY. Song. Words by 
| RRA. Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. Worthington 
Bliss). 4s. “Is peculiarly sweet and plaintive. One 
of those songs which grow upon you, and fix themselves 
in your memory.”—Vide Liverpool Albion. “ Will be 
a favourite with the large class who admire the music 
of this popular composer.”"—Vide the Western Daily 
Press, 

London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street. 


YCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of 

Geology,” and facilitate the impgrtant study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
| all the recent publications, &., o 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Lushai Expedition, 1871-72. 
By RB. G. WoopTHorPs, Lieutenant, Royal Engin- 
eers. 1 vol, with Illustrations, 15s. : 

«Lieut. Woodthorpe’s account of the Lushai Expedi- 
tion is important as well as interesting.—/os?. 


Brides and Bridals. By J. C. 
JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. SECOND EDITION. 2 
vols, 8vo, 30s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage | 


for 1873. UNpgR THE ESPg&CIA, PATRONAGE OF 
Her MAJEstTy, and corrected by the Nobility. 
ForTy-SecoNnD EpiTIoNn. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 
“This very handsome volume amply maintains the 
acknowledged reputation of the _editor for both 
accuracy and authenticity." —Dai/y News. 


Adventures Afloat and Ashore. 


y PARKER GILLMORE (Ubique). In 2 vols., 
with Illustrations, 21s. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





Little Kate Kirby. By F. W.) 


Ropinson, Author of “Grandmother's Money,"’ 
“No Church,” &c. 3 vols. 


Parted Lives. By Mrs. Spender, 


Author of “Her Own Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Woman at the Wheel. 
“This novel is a very good one. Its strength and 


M. ToBYN. 3 vols. 
merit lie in the development of the heroine's character. 
In Cherrie May Miss Tobyn has produced a fine, con- 
sistent, and attractive picture.”—Spectator. 


In the Days of My Youth. By 


AMELIA B. Epwarps, Author of “ BARBARA'S 
History,” &c. 3 vols. 


False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 


Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake. 


“ This story is told with a quiet charm.’ —/Post. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author 


of “Anne Dyrart.” 3 vols. 


Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 3 vols. (Just ready. 








y OMEN (the) of _METHODISM. 
Memoirs of its Three Foundresses—Susanna 
Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, and Barbara Heck, 
with sketches of their female associates and successors 
in the early history of the Denomination. By ABEL 
STEVENS, LL.D., author of * History of Methodism,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
NEW ITALIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY. 
Small pes‘, cloth, 5s; half-bound, red back, 5s 6d. 


\ EADOWS' ITALIAN 
4 





DICTIONARY, revised, corrected, and en- 
jlarged by J. JAzpoWsK!I, Professor of Modern 
Languages, Aberdeen. 

London: WILLIAM TkGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 





Just published, price 3s. 
PLEA for TIME in DEALING 
with the ATHANASIAN CREED. A Letter to 

the Archbishop of Canterbury in Anticipation of the 

Meeting at Lambeth on December 4, 1872. With 

Postscripts on the Formation of the Earlier and Latter 

Portions of the Creed, on the Commending Clauses, on 

the Utrecht Psalter, and other points. By C. A. 

Swarnson, D.D., Canon of the Cathedral Church of 

Chichester, and Norrisian Professor in the University 

of Cambridge. 

Cambridge: DrigHTON, BELL, and Co. 

BELL and DALpY. 


London: 





Just published, price 94. 
WO SERMONS, Preached at the 
Opening of the Dunham Road Chapel, Altrine- 
ham, on December 18 and 22, 1872. By CHARLES 
BEARD, B.A., and Epwarp S. Howss, B.A. 
London: E. T. WaITFiRp, 178 Strand. 
Manchester: JOHNSON and RAWSON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 


The New Work, by the Author of “ Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


MILEY DARRELL. 





Just published. 


y HAT AMI? A Popular Introduction 
_to the Study of Psychology. Vol. I The 
Mechanism of Man. By Epwakp W. Cox, Serjeant- 
at-Law. Price &s 6d. 
LONGMAN and Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8yo, Cheap Edition, 6th Thousand, 3s 6a. 
HE BIBLE and POPULAR 
THEOLOGY, with Snecial Reference to Recent 
Works of Dr. Liddon, Lord Hatherley, and the Right 
Hon. W.E. Gladstone. By G. VANCE SMITH. 
London: LONGMANS and Co.; H. Brace, 178 Strand. 


Crown 8y0, cloth, gilt edges, 4s 6d, free by post, 4s 11d | 





NEW BOOKS. 


| 
| COMPLETE in SIX VOLUMES. 


|The LIBRARY EDITION of the 
| WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. In 6 handsome post 8vo vols., 10s 6d 
each. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By 
SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 21s. 





| 
| 
| 


‘An ENGLISH CODE; its Diffi- 


culties, and the Modes of overcoming Them; a 


Practical Application of the Science of Jurispru- 


dence. By Prof. SHELDON AMOs. Demy 8yo, 12s. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Char- 


acters of Some of our Public Men (reprinted from 
the Daily News). Revised, and with Additional 
Sketches. Crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS 
and THEIR MASTERS. By the Author of 
* Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SECOND EDITION of 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By 


Aveustces J. C. Hare, Author of “Walks in 
Rome.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


MEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. 


Reprinted, with large Additions, from the Daily 
News, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


CONTRASTS. Dedicated to the 


Ratepayers of London. Crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS in 
THEOLOGY. By the Rey. Joun Hunt, Author of 


“ An Essay on Pantheism,” “ Religious Thought in 
England,” &c. Demy 8vo, lés, 





The SIXTH EDITION of 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 


By Avueustus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in 
Rome.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Two Steel 
| Portraits, 21s, [/mmediately. 


'SEEN and HEARD. By the 


Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” ‘* Pre- 
miums Paid to Experience,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GOLD ELSIE. By E. Maarrrrr, 
Author of “The Old Maid’s Secret,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


'HINDOO TALES; or, the Adven- 
tures of Ten Princes. Freely translated from the 
Sanscrit of the Dasakumaracharitam. By P. W. 
Jacos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





| 


/'GOLDEN LIVES: Biographies for 


the Day. By H. A. Pags. Crown 8vo, with Ilus- 
trations, (Jmmediately. 





The THIRD EDITION of 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown 8yo, 5s. (/mmediately. 


OUR NEW MASTERS. By “ The 


JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” Post 8yo, 9s. 


A HANDBOOK of FIELD FOR- 
TIFICATION. By Major KNoLtys, Garrison In- 
structor, Home District. Small 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


The THIRD EDITION of 


MUSIC and MORALS. 


Rey. H. R. Hawes. Post 8yo, 12s. 


The PRESENCE of GOD in HIS 
TEMPLE. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of 
the Temple. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The TEMPTATION of OUR 


| ORD. By the late NoRMAN MactEop, D.D. 


| Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By the 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, With Illustrations, 12s. 


GLIMPSES OF 
| LIFE IN VICTORIA. 


| By A RESIDENT. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
BRITISH QUARTERLY. 

| “Our space will permit us only to say that, whether 

as an instructive and amusing book of travels for the 
| general reader, a study for the political economist, or 
|a handbook for emigrants, this is out of sight the 
| best book about Australia that has come into our 
| hands.” 
STANDARD. 

“ His book is divided into two parts, and it is the 
barest justice to say that he is equally at home in both 
| subjects...... His picture of the present state of the 
| colony, as regards land, gold, emigration, and society 
| generally, is marked by discretion and by a shrewd 
| common-sense which has a charm of its own.” 

ATHEN ZUM, 
“ We do notremembera better book about the colony 
| of Victoria.” 


| EDINBURGH COURANT. 

| *A Resident,’ who left Leith at the beginning of 
1839, writes a charming book about life in Victoria as 
it was and as it is.” 

| SCOTSMAN. 

“The scholarly and attractive style in which it is 

| written ought to commend it to a pretty wide circle of 

readers.” 


New Illustrated Volame, in 4to, price 30s, 


THE SHORES OF FIFE. 


| 
Illustrated by Sir NOEL PATON, R.S.A., and Others. 
Engraved by WILLIAM BALLINGALL, 





MORNING Post. 
“Of the execution of the work, whether in an 
| artistic or literary aspect, one can hardly speak too 
highly.” 
ScOTSMAN. 
| A beautiful book for the drawing-room ; it merits 
the ready attention of all who are interested in 
pictorial art.” 





COURANT, 
| “One of the artistic events of the century.” 
GLASGOW HERALD. 

“We do not know of any book—certainly none as 
yet issued this season—more suitable for making a 
| beautiful and instructive ornament to a drawing-room 

table.” 
| TIMES. 
| “Itis the work of an enthusiastic and skilful wood 
| engraver labouring for the honour of his craft; and 
| we are glad to see that an art, which slattern workers 
| have done so much to bring into disrepute, is yet able 
| to assert itself so valiantly and well.” 
} 

ArT JOURNAL, 
“Rarely has there been placed before us a more 

beautiful book than this, so far as the engravings are 
{ concerned; they number nearly a hundred, and are 
| entirely the work of one artist...... There are tens of 
| thousands, scattered over all parts of the world, to 
| whom this charming volume will be welcome, as full 
o heroic memories aud happy suggestions.” 


THE LAW OF RAILWAYS 


(Applicable to Scotland), with an Appendix of Anno- 
tated Statutes and Forms, by 





FRANCIS DEAS, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


In one large 8vo vol., price 38s. 


‘THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD. 


By WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “The Last Days of Our Lord’s Passion.” 


In 1 vol. feap 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 


‘LECTURES ON SCOTCH LEGAL 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By COSMO INNES, 
Author of “ Scotland in the Middle Ages.” 


Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


By the late Sir J. Y. SIMPSON, Bart., M.D. 
Edited by JOHN STUART, LL.D. 
Author of “The Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” &c. 
2 vols. 4to, half Roxburgh, price 42s. 





EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
88 Princes Streot. 


Edinburgh ;: 
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~ MACMILLAN AND CO.’s NEW BOOKS. | CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
i das, a Seon. : LIFE OF DICKENS. 


By JOON FORSTER 





= 


Director of the Scientific Staff of the “ Challenger 
In Syo, cloth, extra gilt, with nearly 100 Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps and Vol. I. 1812-1842. Fifteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo. price 12s, 
Plans, price 31s 6d, This day. Vol. IL, 1842-1352. Twelfth Thousand. Demy 8vo, price 14s. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA: With Portraits and tlostrations 






An Account of the General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.LS. » Porcapine 

5 ae . . " ra ES a i TO y 7 
and * Lightning during the eo ay 1968, ne — emg - : pd so os A [ STRA F [ A and N K W ZE AL. \ N D. By 
Direction ‘of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn J. ffreys - ; yvill ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8 with Mage, pri (This day’ 


Thomson, F.R.S. 
It was the important and interesting results recorded in this volum + bat f indue sd The TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church. 


the Government to send out the great Expedition now laun under entil z anit : : = 
guidance of Dr. Wyville Thomson, and which is spoken of as “the most import ant By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, 1 vol. crown 8y0, 88 [This day. 


surveying expedition which has ever sailed from any country.’ ‘ Tpmn Dh » ‘ \f 
inca : OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 


E..Lior, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. demy 











NEW BOOK by AUTHOR of “TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS.” Svo, price 24s. F . [This day 
EMOIR of a BROTHER. | By Tuomas Hveues, M. P. . : : 
M Crown 8yo, with Portrait of George Hughes, after Watts, engrav The C AU SE, D. \" lr Zz. and DU R A TION of the 
Jeens, 5s. [This ¢ aay LAST GLACIAL EPOCH of GEOLOGY. With an Investigation of a New 

Movemer of th Eart ty Lie ant-Colonel AYSON A, FF. 8 
SECOND SERIES of oo ba A arth. By Lieutenant-( 1 D2a¥sON, R.A., F.B.A.S. 


R. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. §8vo, hPa Palen — rn y ‘ 
i 10s 6d. (ris day.’ | RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu- 





CONTENTS :—Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy— Mr. Gladstone's tenant-Colonel MAgTINDALs, C.B. With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant 
Homer and the Homeric Ages—The Historians of Athens—The Athenian | Oarlile, R.A. Price 21s. 
Democracy—Alexander the Great—Greece during the Macedonian Period | ae ss af 
—Mo sen's Re — sius Cornelius Sulla—The Flavian Ce sars, &e. ru TCTS Tay yy . 
Mommsen's Rome—Lucius Cornelius Sulla—The Fiavian Cwsars, &e. | ROME. By Francis Wry. With an Introduc- 
FIRST SERIES, SECOND EDITION, 10s 6d. tion by W. W. Srory, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 345 beautifat 


a es — , uy ~ al Po > lilustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price £3. 
Se DIES in the HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. By | 
WALTER H. Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxf . Crown ( 1 E R M A N N A 7 I ( ) N A L C O O K E R y for 
aervieatens sepa ENGLISH KITCHENS. With Practical Descriptions of the Art of Cookery 
¢ LD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON-SENSE | — * Performed in Germany. Crown 8yo, 7s, 


METAPHYSICS. By W.T. THORNTON, Author of * A Treatise on Labour. r ~n 7 ~ - 
8v0, 108 64. tris day. | TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Frepericr« 
. er : ° BOYLE. Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14 “ 
(CALIBAN : the Missing Link. By Danren Witson, LL.D., ey ee ane 


Professor of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto. 


Bvo, 10s 6d. ate dag. NEW NOVELS. 


** As useful for the merchant's desk as for the Statesman's library Table.”"—Times. + yr mh "Dp ; r S< 
TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED after OFFICIAL RETURNS. I. W ILD \W EAT HIER. By Lady W OoD, ZY ols. 
YHE STATESMAN’'S YEAR-BOOK for 1873: a Statistical! 9 mp1 wpapa 
T and Historical Annual of the Civilised Word. A Handbook for Politicians 2. TEN Y EA Ls. By 
and Merchants. By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


J McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D.—REMINISCENCES and 
e REFLECTIONS referring to his Early Ministry in the Parish of Row (1825 
1831). Edited, with Introductory Narrative, by his eldest Son, DONALD wre = — - y ~ 
CAMPBELL, M.A. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. [This day 4. I he » E US I ACE D I A M¢ yN DS. By ANTHONY 


| 


/ NGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port Royal. By a Te 
 fronehac MARTIN. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. (New Volume of rrMeaee 5. JAMES STRATHGELD. Part of an Auto- 


biography. 2 vols. 
COMPANION to the LECTIONARY; being a Com- ee 
£ mentary on the Proper Lessons for all the Sundays and Holy: in ays. By the 6. J. \ MES F R, ASER. A Reminiscence of the 


Rey. W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


+ GERTRUDE Youna. 2 vols. 
BRIGHT MORNI NG. By Marta M. Grayr. 


3 vols 









[This day. Hig dinnde: of Seotiand in 1848. 1 vol. 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S COMPLETE POETICAL!7, CAPTAIN O’'SHAUGHNESSY’S SPORT- 
WORKS. 18mo, with Portrait, 4s 6d. [This day. ING CAREER. An Auteniegrephy. 2 vols. 
ESSONS in ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By Sr. Georce ee ed —P ; 
MrvaRT, F.R.S., Author of “ The Genesis of Species.” 18mo, with upwards CHAPMAN and H ALL, 193 vietinitnad 
of 400 Illustrations, 6s Gd. [This day. - Ae : ——— 
RIMER of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By ArcurpaLp COLONEL | ~ WALMSLEY’S NOVELS. 
Grikig, F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Edinburgh. > N 
1@mo, with Illustrations, cloth, ls. (This day. | CHEAP EDITION. 


HE ROMANCE of ASTRONOMY. By R. Karey The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 2s. 
06d Sh Peters College, Cambridge. vat ready.’ | WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- 


38 6d, 
LAND. Illustrated, price 3s 6d. 


TPHE GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITU re fro 
the Earliest Times. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. New ar Re ood The C H: ASSEU R Db’ AFR I¢ JUE. [Next sont) 


Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. [This da 
“  BRANKSOME DENE. —s 


Fifth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. ; ; 
[HE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. By ee ee 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” & THE LIFE AND ‘CORRESPO} NDENCE OF 
housand hicnaae , 























The Times.—* The book is a really charming description RS AL SIR GEORGE POLL CK, 
English landscapes and of the emergencies and the fun ar he ht of 0 
picnic journey through them by a party determined to enjoy the mselve FIELD- MA ¥ H a 
aod as wel] matched as the pair of borses which drew the phaeton thes Vv BART., G.C.B., &¢., CONSTABLE OF THE TOW! 
satin. The real charm and purpose of the book is its open air life among . > > 
hills and dales,” By C. R. LOW, Es |. 
Morning Post.—‘* The great charm of Mr. Black's book is that there js in 1 vol. 6¥o 
nothing hackneyed about it, nothing overdrawn—all is brig ht and aye - Lou on: Meesrs. Wm. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
like. All is told naturally, pleasantly, and with so infectio g > = 
enjoyment, that the reader longs to have been with him i RA INING ‘COU RSE of ! EC TU RES and L ESSONS ‘for 
merely accompanying him in fancy by the winter fireside T TEA HI RS. ¢ ge Preceptors, Queen's Square, Bloomsbury, W.C 
Saturday Review.—" We lay down the book with the same t Zi Cort H ted Jose ph Payne, Esq., F.C.P., their First Professor of 
with which we leave a pleasant country house. Weare inat th re K se Pee Sele nce emir Art ot fucation : , 
humour, we feel that our taste has been gratifled, and our ese agreeably Professor PAY rod wl de ver Three connected Courses of LECTU RES in 1873, 
stimulated “ | accompanied by il rative ~ rcises, expository readings, discussions 
and examinations, w with the object of making teachers familiar with the principles 
’ , . iy 99 ractice, and history of educa i 
rHYHIRD and CHEAPER E om [RUN of “PATTY.” By ficat ranted by the College to those who, after attending all the 
KATHERINE 8S. Macquorp. Crown Svo, 6s This day. thr satis tinal cXamination. 
“ * Patty . fon ic a vatns enue @ stesul a r ticu apply at the Cx ae ; 
4 oe sal ag Maequoid has raised against herself a standard of I payable in advance, 24 guiucas for the three courses, or one guinea for any 
— an single course, JOHN R. O'NEILL, Seeretary. 
‘+ Patty ' is a book to be read.”—Standard. ” I\ | | tH L-BOARI 
; i , MLVERED BATHS in RIVERS and SCHOOL-BOARD 
‘Full of originality, freshness ower owerful at sik “Ass ~ : - : 
i riginal freshness, and power.,...../ A powerful a i: SCHOOLS.—See the BULLDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 4§@) for 


story.” —Daily Telegraph Filtered 
ed 


Vrew and Plans of Blande!! Street Schools—Scheme for Constructing 
thedral 


~ Water Baths (with Lil ! ns)—Covent Garden Market—Organs in ( 
. 4 > . and Churche rhe Wr is and Rights « Assistants—QGossip about 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, C} ‘ i ' } 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S NEW WORKS. 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. Second Edition. 


By W. R. Gree. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, 
cloth, 10s 64. 

CONTENTS :—Realisable Ideals—Malthus Notwith- 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 
Directions of Human Development—The Significance 
of Lite—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A ppendix. 


COLYMBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260. 


(/mmediately. 


The ROMANCE of SIAMESE HAREM 
LIFE. By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Author of 
“The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
Crown 8vo, with 17 full-page Woodcut Ilustra- 
tions, pp. 300, cloth, 14s. 


ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY: or, 
the Legends of Animals. 3y ANGELO BE GUBER- 
NATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Literature in the Institutio di Studii Superiorie di 
Perfezionamento, at Florence, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
xxvi.-432, and vii.-442, cloth, 288. 


MYTHS and MYTH-MAKERS: Old 
Tales and Superstitions. Interpreted by Com- 
parative Mythology. By JOHN Fiskk, M.A., LL.B., 
of Harvard University. Crown S8vo, pp. 260, cloth, 
10s 6d. 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, 
Part, MP. The Essays edited by Professor 
COWELL. 3 vols. Vol. I. The Life. 

(Nearly ready. 


EREWHON. With New Preface. 


Crown Svo, cloth, pp. xii.-244, 3s 6d. 


The IRON STRIKE, and other Poems. 
Bya BOHEMIAN. Feap. dSvo, pp. vii.-152, Illustrated 
Cover, sewed, 28 6d. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row, 


Just published, crown 8vo, boards, 6s. 


x ¥ : ¥ ‘ 

THE CHURCHES: 

A HISTORY AND AN ARGUMENT. 
By Henry Dry. 

“Mr. Henry Dunn in this, his last work. has carried 
the idea of Protestantism, as purely individual Chris 
tianity, nearer to complete logical development than 
any previous writer. He maintains that the Christian 
Societies we find in the New Testament, though divinely 
organized, were provisional, and lost their raison d'é/re 
when inspired men had disappeared, and the inspired 
writings had been collected. Since then all associations 
between Christians exist only jure humano, and are 
most useful when we recognise that they are optional, 
The writer has a retinement and distinction of 
d which are often the fruit of sustained and solitary 
earnestness, and these make what he says not unworthy 
of attentive consideration.— Zhe Academy, September 1st. 






Smrpkiy, MARSHALL and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


HINTS to CHAMBERS of AGRICULTURE. Price 1s. 
HEAP LAND TRANSFER for TOWN 
and COUNTRY. A Letter to Chandos Wren 
Hoskyns, Esq., M.P.. from Robert Arthur Kinglake, a 
Magistrate of the County of Somerset, in which is 
described a safe, simple, expeditious, and cheap mode 
of Transferring Land, with draft forms of Conveyance, 
Mortgage, and Release, comprised ina sivgle sheet of 
paper. 
MAY, Taunton; RoBBIns, Weston-super-Mare ; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S NEW WORKS. 
FIELD-MARSHAL Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, 


Part.; his Life and Correspondence. Comprising Extracts from his Journals during the Peninsular and 
Crimean Wars; Letters of the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Hard nge, Palmerston, 
aud Herbert, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, and many other celebrated Men, Also the 
Private and Official Correspondence of Sir John Burgoyne during the Crimean War. Edited by 
Lieutenaut-Colonel the Hon. Gkorgk WRoTTESLEY, Royal Engineers, 2 vols. $vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, Anecdotes of the 


Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine. By JoHn Timms, F.S.A., Author of “Lives of Wits and 


TURNING-POINTS in’ LIFE, Rey. 


FREDERICK ARNOLD, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





By the 


SECOND EDITION. 


A LADY of the LAST CENTURY: Mrs. 
ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. By Dr. Doray, 
F.S.A., Awhor of * The Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 1 vol. 8vo, I4s. 


CHANNEL. 


“One of the most pleasant of Dr. Doran’s works." —Spectator. 
PICTURES ACROSS | the 
KATHERINE S. Macqvorp, Auther of “ Patty.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
FRANK LAWRENCE. <A Young Man’s Fancy. 
By the Author of ~ The White Brunswickers.” In 3 vols. crown Svo. " 
MISS or MRS.? and other Tales. 
CoLitns, Authorof “The Woman in White,” &e. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
REVEALED at LAST. By A. Eusutre-Evans. 3 


vols. crown 8¥o, 


By 


By WILKIE 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY 





NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘CAXTON FAMILY.”’ 


Shortly will be published. 


KENELM CHILLIN GUL  Y, 
His Adventures and Opinions. 
Ry the late Lord LYTTON. 
Three Volumes post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 


Now realy, crown 8vo, price 9s. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 
An Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
*,* A small portion of this work has appeared in the Corn/il! Magazin 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 2s, 
YHE “OLD CATHOLICS” at 
COLOGNE. A Sketch in Three Scenes. By 
Herr Frouica. 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C 
Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 21s. 
}T OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lionern Beare, F.R.S. A 
Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. 
Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions 
for Examining Objects under the highest powers. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 
New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
[ ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
I. Supposed Nature. IT. Real Nature. ITI. Destruction. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





Third Edition, 25s, Numerons Illustrations. 
( N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 
7 DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; 
including the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
of Urinary Diseases. By Dr. LIONEL BEALB, F.R.S. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL 





Now realy. price 2s 64. 
EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 
, their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
sy H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 
LONGMAN, GREsN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 








Post free for 13 stamps. 
LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
P advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
&onormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 


At all Libraries, post Svo, price 7s. 


LADY CAROLINE: WITH PENDANTS. 


Bs ROBERT BLACK. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





At all Libraries, post Svo, 7s. 


GRACE TOLMAR: 


By JOHN DANGERFIELD. 


a Novel. 


“*Grace Tolmar’ is by no means an ordinary novel.| and of the character with no little subtlety axt 

coeses Tt has been both bokily conceived and sharply | precision.”—Spectarur. 

executed. "—Saturday Review | “ The story Bas a profound and psinfal interest...... 
“A clever story......Mr. Dangerileld draws his por-| Every page bears evidence of thoughtfuluess aud 


traits well—of the outward features with special skill, | skill." —Scotsman 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 





CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
EDWARD STANFORD, London 


PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
\ ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Srreer, Oxrorv Streer, W., beg to call 
4 attention to their TRON FRAME COTTAGE PIANOS. celebrated for taeir Poweran! Beau ry 


a¢ 





These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, aud also Unequalle 
Excellence of their Construction aud the Musica! effect which they produce 
| The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and 
Instruments accordingly. 
i Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos 
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POPULAR EDITION OF EARL STANHOPE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. | 


Now ready, CABINET EDITION, with Portrait of the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
Until the Peace of Utrecht, 1701-13. 
By EARL STANHOPE. 


Designed as a connecting link between the Conclusion of Lorp MACAULAY'’s History and the Commencement of 


Lorb Manon's. 
II. 
Uniform with the above, 7 vols. post 8vo, 35s, 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 
Now ready, with Portraits, 2 yols. 8yo, 28s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


From the Concordat of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. 


With an Introduction. 





Ry W. HENLEY JERVIS, M.A., 
Prebendary of Heytesbury, and Author of the “Student's History of France.” 


throughout, and cannot fail to be most serviceable to 
the student. Mr. Jervis has supplied a real and 
important desideratum in English literature, and 
supplied it in a way which deserves grateful acknow- 
ledgment.”—Saturday Review. 


“We do not say that Mr. Jervis is another Grote, 
but we do say that he has for the first time presented 
the history of the later French Church as a connected 
whole in an English dress, and with a mastery of 
detail and power of grouping and of graphic narration 
which completely carry the reader along with him 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











FOR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Now Ready (560 pp.), 12mo, 2s 6d. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 


Carefully prepared for Elementary Schools. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 


“This book is a Primary History in no narrow | aims; first, to give a true and plain account of the 
sense; itis meant for young people of all classes, in | history of our united nation, so that the rising race may 
schools and families. It is an honest attempt to | not have to follow their fathers inthe hard and sad 
exhibit the leading facts and events of our history, free | path of unlearning; and secondly, to present a clear 
from political and sectarian bias, and, therefore, will, | and lively narrative of the events most needful to be 
it is hoped, be found suitable for schools in which | known, and no mere skeleton of facts and dates. Care 
children of various denomiuations are taught.”"— | has been taken to avoid embarrassing the young reader 
Preface. with many objects at one time, or distracting his atten- 

“The work has been undertaken with two chief | tion by many clauses in one sentence.”"—Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





EPITAPHS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


MOTTOES FOR MONUMENTS; 
Or, Epitaphs selected for General Study and Application. 
By F. and M. A. PALLISER. 





‘In a cheerful-looking yolume, we have verse and prose, selected from grave authors, or taken from | 


actual epitaphs, and suitable for application as monumental records. The result is a collection of beautiful 
and solemn truths. Some of the epitaphs are so graceful as to be excelled only by the illustrations, par- 
ticularly those that come from the finely-interpreting hand of Flaxman.’—WNotes and Queries. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


TRAVELS IN THE EASTERN CAUCASUS, 


On the Caspian and Black Seas, especially in Daghestan and on the 
Frontier of Persia and Turkey, in the Summer of 1871. 
By Lieutenant-General Sir ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B., F.R.G.S. 

“This is an excellent book. Sir Arthur is an old | found himself at home in the neighbourhood of Sebas- 
soldier, and has seen a variety of service; so he is | topol and Kertch. The whole book is written brightly, 
quick to remark what is most remarkable. He held] lightly, and suggestively. There is nothing of pipeclay 
important commands in the Crimean war, and naturally | or prejudice about it."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Map, 8vo, 14s. 


THE HISTORY OF SICILY TO THE ATHENIAN WAR, 
With Elucidations of the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. 
By W. WATKISS LLOYD. 


“We could hardly have supposed that anyone had | Empedocles (470-432 B.C.), whose figure is only one of 
the art to narrate ancient historic, some of them | many majestic figures in an able chapter on Philosophy 
almost pre-historic, incidents so as to charm the | in Sicily. The Second Book is devoted to illustrating 
reader as if he were perusing poetry of a lofty quality. | Sicilian history in the Epinician poetry of Pindar. 
Mr. Lloyd first tells the history of Sicily from fabulous | The book throws new light on the history, on poetry, 
times and poetic chroniclers, through triumphs, fail- | and on the past.”"—wNotes and Queries. 
ures, tyrannies, and revolutions, down to the period of | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Price 6d, 
Lordon: WM. H. ALLEN and CO.,13 Waterloo Plaze, 8.W. 
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The RUSSIANS in ASTA, 
Now ready, New Edition, with Map, 8yo, 12s, 


\ JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the 
- RIVER OXUS, by the INDUS, KABUL, ang 
N. By Captain JonN Woop (Indian 
Navy). v ition, with an Essay on the Geo- 
graphy of the Valley of the Oxus. By Culonel Yutz 
C.B., Editor of “ Marco Polo.” . 
“Captain Wood accompanied Alexander Burnes in 
his mission to Cabool, and afterwards performed one 
of the most remarkable journeys ever undertaken in 
Central Asia. He made a survey of the Indus, from 
its mouth to Attock. After reaching Cabool, he 
crossed the mountains to Khunduz, and was eventu- 
ally the first European, after Marco Polo and Benedict 
Goés, who ever reached the Bam-i-dunya, or the Roof 
of the World. Captain Wood's narrative presents the 
most brilliant confirmation in detail of Marco Polo's 
descriptions.”"— Quarterly Review. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HALLAM'S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Now ready. 
HE HISTORICAL WORKS of 
HENRY HALLAM: containing—History or 
<GLAND—HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGres—and LITERARY History OF EUROPE. With the 
Author's latest corrections and additions, 

LIBRARY EDITION, 9 vols. 8vo, 96s. 

CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. post Svo, 4s each. 

*,* The public are cautioned against the imperfect 
editions that have appeared of these works, as they are 
merely reprints of the first editions, which the author 
himself declared to be full of errors, and do not con- 
tain the author's additional notes and corrections, 

Also, now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
The STUDENT’S EDITION of HALLAM’S 

EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 

The STUDENT’S EDITION of HALLAM’S 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

These Editions have been edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, 
and have been brought into one volume each by leaving 
out most of the notes at the foot of the pages, and by 
abbreviating some of the less important remarks; but 
the books remain essentially unchanged, and nothing 
of importance has been omitted, It has been the aim 
of the Editor to present the works as nearly as pos- 
sible in the form in which he conceives the author 
would have wished Editions for Students to be 
prepared. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
TEGNER'S FRITHIOF'’S SAGA, 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
rPuE TALE of FRITHIOF. By 
EsiAs TeGNer. Translated from the Swedish. 
By Captain H. SPALDING, 104th Fusiliers. 

“The translator has done good service in giving 
such a beautiful poem to English readers. We never 
could understand why the literature of our Norse 












| forefathers should be so much neglected. If this 


volume helps to turn the tide of literary thought into 
a more northerly direction, it will be rendering good 
service."—J//astings News. 

“ We are glad that a translation of Tegner's 
‘Frithiof’ should be placed before English readers 
which on the whole is excellent, and in many portions 
deserves the highest praise. They will find in reading 
this Swedish epic, that the tale of ‘Frithiof’ brings 
fresh evidence of the fact that a true poet speaks the 
languages of allages and countries."'—Saturday Review. 

“ Frithiof's Saga is the work of a true poet, trans- 
lated by a sound scholar...... Captain Spalding has 
shown that he is well qualified for the task he has 


| undertaken.”"—Morning Post. 


“Captain Spalding has shown great mastery over 


| the metrical forms of the poem; it does not read like 


a translation.”—British Quarterly Review, 

“A very readable and truthful version of a poem 
hitherto all but unknown to English readers.”"— 
Standard. 

“The spirit of the entire Saga is pure and noble."— 
English Independent. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tae STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. 
Now ready, New Edition (1873), post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES 
on the LAWS of ENGLAND. Abridged and 


| Adapted to the Present State of the Law. By RuBERT 
| MALCOLM Kerr, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law. 


The first edition of the above work comprised those 
portions only of the original work which referred to 
the British Constitution and the Rights of Persons. It 
did not enter upon the Law of Property, Procedure in 
Civil Actions, and Laws relating to Crimes. The 
present edition, which has been rewritten, is an 
abridgment of the entire Commentaries, and consti- 
tutes in itself a Popular Manual of the whole Law of 
England. 

“Mr. Malcolm Kerr, whose edition of Blackstone's 
‘Commentaries’ has almost attained to the rank of a 
legal classic, has remoulded for Mr. Murray the 
‘Student's Blackstone.’ The work isa true abridgment, 
and contains in a small compass the real substance of 
the larger work. Need we add that Mr. Kerr's * Blacke 
stone’ is an exposition of English law in which the 
latest legal information is conveyed in accurate and 
yet intelligible phrase ?’—The Athenatum. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, small 8vo, 2s 6d. 
rPHE RESULTSof INDIAN MISSIONS. 
By Sir BARTLE FRERE, G.C.S.L, K.C.B, D.C.L. 
Reprinted from the Church and the Age. 

“Sir Bartle Frere’s work is highly valuable for the 
information which it gives, and as containing the 
testimony of one eminently entitled to be listened to 
with respect, from his long residence in India, his 
abundant opportunities of observation, and his high 
character. His work is specially devoted to the 
Church of England Missions, but he fully recognises 
the work of other Christian missionaries, from the 
first Danish missionaries to those of the present day. 
—Edinburgh Courant. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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a 
THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
URRAY’S H ANDBOOK 
M ADVERTISER for 1873. 
ANNUAL CIRCULATION, ane, a 
j for the convenience of those whoare « esirous 
f nvcamule nc information to Englishand American 
Tourists or Travellers in general. and inserted in the 
copies of MURRAY'S FOREIGN AND ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 
ISSUED DURING THE TRAVELLING SEASON 
vertisements, accompanied by a remittance, must 
anew by the 31sT OF MARCH, and as only a limited 
space is allotted, preference is given to those more 
jmmediately addressed to Tourists. 
Joun MurrAY. Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK by Mr. DARWIN. 
Now ready, Tenth Thousand. with Illustrations. 


crown 8vo, 12s. 


HE EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS 
in MANand ANIMALS. By CuHarres Darwin, 
F.RBS., Author of the “ Origin of Species.” « 
“Whatever one thinks of Mr. Darwin's theory, it 
must be admitted that his great powers of observation 
are as conspicuous as ever in this inquiry. During a 
g of more than thirty years he has, w ith exemplary 
patience, been accumulating information from all 
available sources. The result of all this is undoubt- 
edly the collection of a mass of minute and trustworthy 
information, which must possess the highest value, 
whatever may be the conclusions ultimately deduced 
from it." — Times. 

“ It is almost needless to say Mr. Darwin has brought 
to this work vast stores of erudition, accumulated 
treasures of careful observation, and al! the devices of 
an acute and fertile ingenu for these are qualities 
which are conspicuous in al! he writes. But it may be 
as well to add that the book is very attractive even to 
general readers. It is comparatively light and easy 
reading, 1all of amusing anecdvte; and the illustra- 
tions, whether due to the sun's rays or the engraver's 
point, are excellent." — Guardian. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





&e., &e. 








Sir H. SUMNER MAINE'S WORKS. 
Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Svo, 12e. 
NCIENT LAW: its Connection with 
the Early History of Society, and its Relation 
to Modern Ideas. By Sir HENRY SUMNER MAINE, 
K.CS.L, Member of the Indian Council, Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, formerly Law 
Member of the Supreme Government of India, and 
lately Reader on Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple. 
“A contribution to scientific legal liverature of singu- 
lar value. It would be superfluous to say that it iadi- 
cates an intimate acquainiance with the knowledge of 
ancient law which kas come down to us. It possesses 
the far higher method of arranging, reconciling. and 
reconstructing, with remarkable power of discrimina- 
tion and generalisation, the ideas of Which but frag- 
ments and traces have reached us. It discovers to 
us the simplest and earliest ideas of mankind on ques- 
tions of justice and law ; follows them in their expan- 
sion, and exhibits the mode in which they became 
ultimately obscured and lost. The work is one which 
will well reward the most patient student, and which 
must leave its impress on the current of thought of a 
future generation.” —Daily Nes. 
“Mr. Maine's admirable work on Ancient Law."— 
Grote’s * Plato.” 
“Mr. Maine's masteriy treatise."—J. S. Mill's “ Dis- 
sertations.” 
By the same Author, Third Thousand, 8vo, 9s. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 
and WEST. Lectures delivered before the University 
as Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford. 
JOHN MuRBAY, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS by Mr. E. B. TYLOR. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


ESEARCHES into the EARLY 
HISTORY of MANKIND and the DEVELOP- 
MENT of CIVILIZATION. By E. B. TyLon, F.RS. 

“The main object of this work is to show that there 
is 2 community of manners, customs, and beliefs 
amongst primitive races separated from each other by 
vast intervals of space and time, and that their ad- 
vance in culture takes place in a given order, and may 
be arranged in stages very much irrespective of his- 
torical connection and chronological sequence.” — 
Edinburgh Review. 

“This yolume is the most important contribution to 
the history of civilization and of the human race which 
we have received for many years past. It is a book of 
remarkable ability, and which betrays in every page 
thetraces of unwearied research.” —£nylish Churchman. 

By the Same Author, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
oma TIN E CULTURE; Researches into 
evelopment of Mytho -*hilosophy. igi 
y oA — Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 

“In this elaborate work Mr. Tylor continues, on an 
ampler scale and with fuller details, the task com- 
menced in his previous volume. The author extends 
his researches into other branches of early speculation 
= practice, attempting to trace, in expanded detail, 
the develoy ment, a8 well as in a measure to explain 
entre of language, mythology, philosophy, religion, 
thes x ‘gious rites and ceremonies. Both works are 
ite cee to the history of civilization, especially in 
which ~od om to tracing inductively the steps by 
mate ren ave emerged from the savage state, and 
Pete dee tele gradually acquired the arts, sciences, and 
wet Pils ments of higher and more cultivated 

ations, —Edinburgh Review. 
JOHN MurRAy, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 8vo, Is 6d, the FIFTH EDITION of _ 
M* GLADSTONE'S ADDRESS, de- 
livered at the LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. With 
uction and Illustrative Passages, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Lite srecPPer, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &c. 


J Verity, Esrlgheaton, Dewsbury. 


Introd 





SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, medium 8vo, 2s, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE HOLY BIBLE: 


THE 


| With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the 
| Translation. 
By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
HISTORICAL BOOKS, Vol. 1. 
| CONTENTS. 
JOSHUA—Cawnow Espty. 
| JUDGES, RUTH, SAMUEL—Bisnor of Baru and WeLxs, 
KINGS L—Canon Raw tinson, 
To be ready at EASTER. 
Vol. III. HISTORICAL BOOKS, Vol. 2. 
CONTENTS, 


KINGS IL, CHRONICLES, EZRA, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER—Canon Raw iryson- 





Vol. I. The PENTATEUCH. 8vo, 30s (Ready). 
CONTENTS. 

GENESIS—Bisnopr of Evy. 

EXODUS—Canon Cook and Rev. Samver CLARK. 

LEVITICUS—Rev. Samver CLARK. 

NUMBERS—Canow Espry and Rey. J. F. Tururr. 

DEUTERONOMY—Canow Espry. 
for some plain and honest reply to the difficulties and 
objections by which, of late years, they have been so 





“This Commentary is intended for the tens of thou- 
| sands of thoughtful, educated, reverent Englishmen, 


| who, making no pretensions to be Hebrew or theologi- | unceasingly pained and disturbed. And such persons 
| cal scholars, yet sincerely love their Bibles, are in- | will not turn to this Commentary in vain."—Johw 
| terested in all that concerns them, and ask anxiously | Bull. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
This day, with 8 Maps, Part I. (To be completed in Five Parts), folio, 21s each. 
AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
Biblical and Classical. 
Compiled under the Superintendence of Dr. WILLIAM SMITH and Mr. GEORGE GROVE. 


CONTENTS. 

ITALIA SUPERTOR. 

ITALIA INFERIOR. 

GREECE after the DORIC MIGRATION, 
GREECE at the TIME of the PERSIAN WARS. 


The HOLY LAND. (Northern Division.) 

HISTORICAL MAPS of the HOLY LAND. 
| GREEK and PHGSNICIAN COLONIES, 
GALLIA, 








“ The students of Dr. Smith's admirable Dictionaries 
| must have felt themselves again and again brought up 
| short for want of an Atlas constructed on the same 

scale of precise and mivute information with the 
| article they were reading. This want has at length 
| begun to be supplied by the superb work before us. 
The first Part deals with all of the three great divisions 
which the student of ancient history chiefly recognises 
—Greece, Italy, and the Holy Land.”—Guardian, 


“A truly magnificent work. Such a work has long 
been a desideratum, and when completed historical 
| students will feel their wants satisfled. The maps 
| range with Keith Johnstone's ‘ Royal Atlas of Modern 
| Geography.’ We shall watch this series with great 
| interest, as one of the most valuable additions to our 
| libraries which we have had for many years.”"— 
Literary Churchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF POPE. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


‘UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


CONTAINING MORE THAN 300 NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. WRITTEN BY POPE TO JERVAS, 


| BROOME, FENTON, LORD OXFORD, LORD BATHURST, FAULKNER, MRS. WHITEWAY, &c. 
INCLUDING 70 BETWEEN POPE AND LORD ORRERY, DISCLOSING THE SECRET HISTORY 


HISTORY OF THE POPE AND SWIFT CORRESPONDENCE. 
Forming Vol. VIII. of Elwin’s Edition of Pope’s Works. 


were unknown to Mr. Elwin when he published the 
last volume.”—Athenwum. 

“This new volume of Mr. Elwin's exhaustive and 
| admirable edition of Pope contains above four hundred 
letters, of which some three hundred and fifty are 





“ Mr. Elwin has allowed some time to pass since the 
publication of bis last volume, but the interval has 
| been profitably spent, and the correspondence now 
| before us strengthens, if that be possible, the editor's 
| argument in his elaborate and masterly examination 

of the letters. By far the larger portion of the present | printed for the first time. Let Mr. Elwin go on in the 
| volume consists of matter printed for the first time | same honest spirit, and we venture to believe that the 
| from the original manuscript; indeed, of the four | time is not far distant when the good services which 
| hundred letters contained in it. scarcely thirty have | he has rendered to letters by the work before us wil 
seen the light (before. They are a fresh ‘find,’ and | be unreservedly acknowledged.’ —Nofes and Queries. 


Volumes already published :— 


POETRY, I. and II.—LETTERS, I., II., and III. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| 

NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY. 
| Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 
| 


ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS, 
Analyzed, Translated, and Commented upon. 
By the EARL of CRAWFORD and BALCARRES. 


of these hitherto illegible inscriptions, and his trans- 
lations tally with the meaning of ‘ the words connected 
with those Roman institutions which the classical 
writers expressly inform us were derived from 
Etruria.’ “—Tablet. 


“ We must leave}such critics as Professor Max Miiller 

| to determine how far the noble philologist has ot 
ceeded in establishing his theory; but judging of it by 

| its results as shown in this volume, we must say that 
he has contrived to extract an intelligible meaning out 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS 


MUDIE’S 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


SELECT LIBRARY, 


Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added as the demand increases, and an amply supply is provided of all 
Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


LIre AND LETTERS OF Sir JOHN BURGOYNE. 

Mewmorr OF A BROTHER, by Thomas Hughes. 
Forster's LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, Vol. IT. 
STANLEY'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF LIVINGSTONE. 
Nortrs OF THOUGHT, by the late Charles Buxton, 
REMINISCENCES & REFLECTIONS, by J. McLeod Campbell. 
Oup CourT Lire IN FRANCE, by Mrs. Elliot. 

HERESY AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, by E. de Pressensé¢. 
DocToRS AND PATIENTS, by John Timbs. 

JEST AND EARNEST, by G. W. Dasent. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, by Anthony Trollope. 
GARETH AND LYNETTE, by Alfred Tennyson. 

Lire oF CouNT MONTALEMBERT, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Some ELEMENTS OF RELIGION, by Canon Liddon. 

Lire OF Stn HENRY LAWRENCE.—THE ROSE GARDEN. 
DARWIN'S EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 

Lire OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT.——MILLY DARRELL. 
SEASIDE MUSINGS. WITHIN THE MAZE.——SBETA. 
BRIDES AND BRIDALS, by J. C. Jeaffreson.—FLEURANGE. 
Mewmorrs OF BARON STOCKMAR, by his Son. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE.——MIDDLEMARCH. 
MusIcAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 
LOVE 1s ExouGH, by W. Morris.—LITTLE KATE KrrBY. 
MEMOIRS OF ALGERNON Sy¥DNRY, by A. C. Ewald. 
‘THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION, 1871-72, by R. G. Woodthorpe. 
FITZGERALD'S MEMOIR OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Jsrvis'’s History OF THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 
ADDRESSES BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
L&TTERS TO THE SCATTERED, by T. T. Lynch. 
RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF J. R. PLANCHE. 
Lire OF THOMAS BRASSEY, by Sir Arthur Helps. 
ESTIMATES OF ENGLISH KINGS, by J. L. Sanford. 
SERMONS ON LIVING SUBJECTS, by Horace Bushnell. 
UNEXPLORED SyprtA, by Captain Burton.—MERIDIANA. 
MICHAEL FARADAY, by Dr. Gladstone.—GOLD ELSIE, 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, by the Countess de Puliga. 
THE TEMPTATIONS OF OUR Lonp, by Dr. N. Macleod. 
Some TALK ABouT ANIMALS, by Sir Arthur Helps. 
PLAYS AND PURITANS, by Canon Kingsley. 

SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXATION, by R. J, Goschen. 
Miss OR Mrs.? by Wilkie Collins —FraANK LAWRENCE. 
OuR AMERICAN COUSINS AT HOME, by “ Véra.” 

LIFE AND MISSIONARY TRAVELS OF Ray. J. F. OGLE. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIBTY, by Lady Clementina Davies 
FIFINE AT THE FAIR, by Robert Browning. 

"THE HIGHER MINISTRY OF NATURE, by J. R. Leifchild. 
Town GEOLOGY, by Canon Kingsley.——BOscoBEL. 
DUNCAN'S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

A VISIT TO ALGERIA, by Lady Herbert of Lea. 
RECORDS OF THE ROCKS, by Rev. W. 8. Symonds. 
GRANT'S HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER Press, Vol. 3. 
THE PRESENCE OF GODIN Hits TempPte, by Dr. Vaughan. 
A. JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAUCASUS, by A. H. Mounsey. 
FAIRHOLT’S HOMES AND SHRINES OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 
PREMIUMS PAID TO EXPERIENCE.—WRAYFORD'S WARD. 
De TOCQUEVILLE’S CORRESPONDENCE With N. W.SENIOR 
DRAMATISTS OF THE PRESENT Day, by “Q.” 

‘Tae LITTLE SANCTUARY, by Dr. Raleigh. 

PICTURES OF OLD Romn, by Mrs. Elliot. ——BrUBY. 
Work AND WAGES, by T. Brassey. ——SHAWL STRAPS. 
CHARLES DICKENS AS A READER, by Charles Kent, 
‘THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY,—-—AT His GATES. 
Rusun’'s RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 

THE FORKIGNER IN FAR CATHAY, by W. H. Medhurst. 
MEMORIALS OF THE REY. W. B. MACKENZIE. 
TYNDALL'S FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS, &e. 
DiLLINGER’S LECTURES ON REUNION of the CHURCHES. 
PALGRAVE'S ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. 
PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL.——The Y ELLOW FLAG. 
TULLOCH's HIST. OF RATIONAL THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 
TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA, by Louis de Carné. 

SERMONS PRBACHED AT OXFORD, by Dr. Pusey. 

A BUDGET OF PARADOXES, by Augustus de Morgan. 
Proctor 8 ORBS ABOUND Us.—MARTIN’S VINEYARD. 
‘Tae LAWS OF THE KINGDOM, by Rev. J. O. Dykes. 
THE TEACHING OF THE CATACOMBS, by Benj. Scott. 
Tue Young Lire in Gop's SERVICE, by Dr. Vaughan. 

















WALKS IN FLORENCE, by Susan and Joanna Horner. 
MEMORIALS OF A QuIET LiFe, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
THE Evstace DIAMONDS.—THE VICAR's DAUGHTER. 
Besste, by Julia Kavanagh.——T0 THE BITTER END. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, by W. Black. 
THE PorT AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, by O. W. Holmes. 
A Concise HisTorY OF PAINTING, by Mrs. C. Heaton. 
SANTO DoMINGO, by S. Hazard.——Tuk RuNAWAY. 
THE OCKRAN, ATMOSPHERE, AND LIFE, by Elisée Reclus. 
Srx or SpApgs, by S. R. Hole-——OFrF THE SKELLIGS., 
P’s AND Q's, by Miss Yonge.——NoT For THR WORLD. 
MARCHMONT OF REDLANDS.——FATHER GODFREY. 
Lire OF Mrs. ELIZABETH MONTAGUE, by Dr. Doran. 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND, by James A. Froude. 
EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST, by John Ward. 
UNDER THE SUN, by G. A. Sala——Try CRACOW. 
DIARIES AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE JACKSON. 
History OF THE Housg& OF CONDE, by the Duc d’Aumale. 
Lire OF STEPHEN LANGTON, by C, E. Maurice. 
SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, by Rev. J. O. Dykes. 
DEAN STANLEY'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
TAINE'S NOTES ON ENGLAND.——OLRIG GRANGE. 
LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE EARL OF ELGIN. 
THE SWITZERS. SQUIRE SILCHESTER'’S WHIM. 
Drxon’s HIsToRY OF WILLIAM PENN ——AILIE GILROY, 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA, by C. King. 
CountTRY STORIES, by Holme Lee. THREE TO ONE. 
ADVENTORES OF A BROWNIS. ——A FAIR SAXON. 

MEN OF THE SECOND Empire, by Trois-Etoiles. 
HvusNER’s LIFE OF Pope SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 
HERMANN AGHA: a Narrative, by W. G. Palgrave. 
ROBERT AINSLEIGH. ALDEN OF ALDENHOLME. 
TYRWHITT'S LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN ART.—EXPIATED. 
CHRIST IN MODERN LiFe, by Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
PAUL OF TARSUS, bya Graduate.—Tiift MAID OF SKER. 
THE GARDEN AND THE CITY, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS, by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
LIFE OF MARGARET OF ANJOU, by Mrs. Hookham., 
Fiy LEAVES, by C. 8S. C.—StTray LEAVES, by C. E. M. 
COWTAN’S MEMORIES OF THK BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Sisters & WIVES.—MABEL HERON.—COMPTON FRIARS. 
FALSE CARDS.—SAVED BY A WOMAN.—SAINT CECILIA, 
LIGHT ScreNCE FOR Lerscre Hours, by R. A. Proctor. 
UNDER THE RED Dragon, by James Grant.——LIL. 
TO THE CAPE FOR DIAMONDS, by Frederick Boyle. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TiMcs, by Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
SUNDAYS ABROAD, by Dr. Guthrie. ZINCKE'S EGYPT. 
PEARL AND EMERALD.——HENCE THESE TEARS, 

My Cousin MAURICE.—FIR8T IN THK FIELD. 
ATLANTIC Essays, by T.W. Higginson. —NEVER AGAIN. 
TALES OF THE TEUTONIC LANDs, by G. W. Cox. 
MARGARET, by C. C. Fraser Tytler. Honor BLAKE. 
MIRIAM’S MARRIAGE.—CLARA LEVESQUE.—CONQUERED 
A LapDy’'s RIDE THROUGH PALESTINE, by Amy Fullerton. 
A SKETCH OF EUROPEAN History, by E. A. Freeman. 
Mors “ BAB” BALLADS.——ST. AUBYN’S Vow. 
SYMONDS’S INTRODUCTION T0 THE STUDY OF DANTE. 
Jewitt's History OF THE HUTTONS OF BIRMINGHAM. 
WINTERING AT MENTON, by Alexander M. Brown. 
THE TRAINING OF YOUNG CHILDREN, by Dr. G. Moore. 
HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL Economy, by Edmond About. 
REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS, by Moncure D. Conway. 
A SAIL TO SMyRwA, by Mr. Baillie —CANONBURY HOLT. 
THE ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY, by R. Halley Miller. 
STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, by Walter H. Pater. 
BRIEFS AND PAPERS, by Two Idle Apprentices. 

PARIS AFTER TWO SIEGES, by William Woodall. 
SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING, by Archibald Forbes. 
ENIGMAS OF LIFE, by W. R. Greg.—-J OHANNES OLAF. 
OuR WORK IN PALESTINE.——RUTH MAXWELL. 
Woop's JOURNEY TO THE SouRCE OF THE RIVER Oxvs. 
THE RED FLAG AND OTHER PorMs, by Hon. Roden Noel. 
THE Rise OF GREAT FAMILI&S, by Sir Bernard Burke. 
THE LAST DAYS OF PERE GRATRY, by Adolphe Perraud. 
EMPIRE in ASIA, by W. M. Torrens.—SoOrrTIEs from GIB. 
New HoMgs IN AUSTRALIA, by G. S, Baden-Powell. 





















RIBBON STORIES, & HOLIDAY STORIES. by Lady Barker. 


ESSaAYs ON OLD TESTAMENT, by Rev. Stanley Leathes. | 


SCENES OF THE MIDDLE AGzs, by Rev, Edward L. Cutts, 
ESSAYS IN THEOLOGY by Rev. John Hunt. 





RAWLINSON’S HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF PARTHIA. 
OLD-FASHIONED ETHICs, by William T.Thornton. 
CALIBAN, THE MISSING LINK, by Daniel Wilson. 





LITERATURE AND DOGMA, by Matthew Arnold. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF R&V. JoHN JAMES TAYLER, 
THE DAYS OF JEZEBEL, by Peter Bayne. 

FONTAINE’S MEMORIALS OF A HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
LaDY CAROLINE: WITH PENDANTS, by Robert Black, 
HAYWARD'S BIOGRAPHICAL & ORITICAL Essays, 2nd Ser 
MEMOIR OF BERNARD B. WOODWARD, by Dr. Ribbangs; 
MISSION TO CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA, by T. M. Thomas, 
Songs ror SAILors, by W. C. Bennett. 

PARABLES, by T. G. Hake.—A WOMAN AT THE Wuest, 
PENELOPE, by Mrs. S. Leathes.——-J AMES STRATHGELD, 
CAPTAIN O'SHAUGHNESSY'S SPORTING CAREER, 
OVERLAND, INLAND, AND UPWARD, by A. U. 

THE GREAT LONE LAND, by Captain Butler, 

LIFE IN INDIA, by Edward Braddon.——Sgptmavs, 
TRADING, by the Author of “ The Wide, Wide World,’ 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS LEONORA CHRISTINA. 
Eary Lire or Sir W. H. MAULE.——For THE Kiyo, 


LIFE IN THE GHETTO.—-THE CAVALIER AND His Lapy. 


LEGENDS OF THE JACOBITS WARS, by T. Maunsell. 
CHANGE OF ATR AND SCENE, by Dr. Alphonse Donné, 
A SuMMER’s ROMANCS, by the Author of * Lakeville,” 
VAMBERY'S BOKHARA. THe Doctor's DILEMMA, 
BUCKLE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.——RAVENSDALE. 
FaitH & FREE THOUGHT, edited by Bishop Wilberforce, 
PaGe's Lire OF HAWTHORNE.—SPAIN AND ITS PKOpLE. 
PHYSICS AND POLITics, by Walter Bagehot. 

For LIBERTY'S SAKE.——H UGH NOBLE S FLIGHT. 

THE STILWINCHES OF COMBE MAVIS, by T. A. Trollope. 
INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE Bopy, by Dr. Tuke. 





THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON.——AMY STENNETT . 


Revss's HistorRY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN THROLOGY. 
STREAMS FROM HIDDEN Sourcss, by B. M. Ranking. 
CABINET Portraits, by T. W. Reid.—Times & Piacgs, 
A SCAMPER TO SEBASTOPOL, by James Creagh. 

THE GREEKS OF TO-BAY, by Charles K. Tuckerman. 
THE Court OF ANNA CARAFA, by Mrs. H. R. St. John. 
BacK Loe Stuprxs, by C. D. Warner.—GRACBE TOLMAR, 
TALES FOR CHRISTMAS Eve, by Rhoda Broughton. 
GREGORY HAWKSHAW, HIS CHARACTER AND OPINIONS 
THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA, by Charles Lanman. 
THREE BOOKS OF SONG, by H. W. Longfellow. 
WOMEN OF THE LAST DAYS OF OLD FRANCE. 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS, by Dr. Vaughan. 
THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION, by Rev. S. J. Stone: 
SATANELLA.———RUSSIAN CONSPIRATORS IN SIBERIA, 
E1éat MONTHS ON DuTY IN CHANZY’S ARMY. 

A Few DAYSIN BELGIUM, by Lady Lees.—THOMASINA. 
FARLSY'S MODERN TURKEY.——HUNTER’S ORISSA, 
EcHokS OF A FAMOUS YKAR, by Harriet Parr. 
THROWN TOGETHER. A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, by Dr. Norman Macleod. 
SsRMONS BY REV. W. PULSFORD.—GODWIN'S Essays. 
Our New Masters, by T. Wright.—ANOTHER WORLD, 
ANGELIQUE ARNAULD.——F AIR BUT NOT WISE. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF JOHN CLARE. 

SKETCHES OF REMARKABLE PEOPLE, by Spencer T. Hal). 
ANTS AND SPIDERS, by J. T. Moggridge. 

RAMBLES, by Patricius Walker.——Y ARNDALE. 
ROYAL AND REPUBLICAN FRANCE, by Henry Reeve. 
SONGS OF THE RussiAN PeoOPLE, by W. R. S. Ralston 
THE DAY AFTER DEATH, by Louis Figuier. 

De BeEAvuvorr’s VoYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
STRUGGLES OF A NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER, by J. Farley 
Sons OF DIV#S.—BUILDING UPON SAND. 

RANOLF AND AMOHIA: a Poem, by Alfred Domett. 
Cox's PoPpULAR ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Lucy FirzaADAM.——WHEN GkorRGE IIL. was KING. 
AMONG THE HuTs IN EoyYPt, by Miss Whately. 
DARWINISM IN MORALS, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
MEMORIALS OF ANNA HINDERER.—THE YOUNG SQuIRe, 
GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN VICTORIA, by a Resident. 
GARNSTON, OR A LIFR’S DisctPLINE, by Mrs. J. Mercier. 
TALES, NEW AND OLD, by Author “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
CHANCES AND CHANGBS.——SLEEPY Forsst.——UN4. 
THE HBIRESS IN THE FAMILY.——AN ONLY SI8Tsr. 
MusICAL Criticism, by T. D. Eaton.——OFF PARADE. 
LLOyYp’s History of SICILY. —ROMANCB of the STR#ETS. 
MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER, by E. Marshall. ——Moné. 





AND MANY OTHER RECENT WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR FEBRUARY, POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

on SALE, containing a LARGE SELECTION of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES and DRAWING-ROOM TABLES, and for WEDDING and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of BOOKS 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Y oy ry T , 4 ryan ryvagy ‘ 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIE NCE, LITERATURE, and ART; 
comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general use, together with the History and Description of the Scientific 
Principles of nearly every Branch of Human Knowledge. Fourth Edition, reconstrucied by the late Author and the Rey. G. W. Cox, 
M.A., assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. In Three Volumes, medium 8vo, price 63s. 


r : “7 pron yo ’ On > Y >. a r ‘ — oe - 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. ConysBeareg, 
M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8. Howsoy, D.D., Dean of Chester. Three Editions :— 
Liprary Eprrion, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, price 48s. 
INTERMEDIATE Eprtion, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, price 21s, 
Srupent’s Epitioy, revised and condensed, with 46 [lustrations and Maps. In Oxe Vo_uMg, crown Svo, price 9s. 


14 an Pal & of r re | | aa ¥ , Y | > _ r 

CATES and WOODWARDS ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 
HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL: comprising the Dates of All the Great Events of History, including Treaties, Alliances, Wars, 
Battles, &c.; Incidents in the Lives of Eminent Men, and their Works, Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Mechanical Inventions, 
and Social, Domestic, and Economical Improvements. Medium Svo, price 42s, 


MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 


Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
The Carrset Eprt1on, in Twelve Volumes, crown &vo, price £3 12s, 
The Lisrary Epition, in Twelve Volumes, demy &vo, price £8 1ks, 


GWILTS ENCYCLOP-LEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, Illustrated with mere 
than 1,600 Engravings on Wood, revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wyatr Parworrn, Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. In One Volume, medium 8vo, price 52s 6d, 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and 


other Details. By Cuarves L, Eastiake, Architect. New Edition, with about 40 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, price 14s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. square 


crown 8yo, price £5 15s 6d as follows :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition, with 19 Etchings 


and 187 Woodecuts. 2 vols. price 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 


and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., price 21s, 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood- 


cuts, 1 vol., price 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types and Precursors, Com- 


pleted by Lady Eastiake. Revised Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 Woodeuts. 2 vols., price 42s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of Lord MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lady 


TREVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait. In E1ieénur Votumes, Svyo, price £5 5s, 


LORD MACAULAY'S aie ITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


SrupENt’s Eprrron 1 vol. crown &vo, price 6s. Canter Eprtion, 4 vols. a st Svo, price 24s, 
Liprary Epirion, 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, | Prorie’s Evrrion, 2 vols. crown Svo, price 8s. 











M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL 


NAVIGATION. Revised and corrected throughout: with Si appl ‘ments containing Notices or Abstracts of the New Tariffs for the United 
States and Spain, and of our New Bankruptey, Naturalisation, and Neutrality Laws. Edited by Huen G. Rem. With 11 Maps and 80 
Charts. In One Volume, medium &vo, price 63s. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Sir 


Tuomas Watson, Bart., M.D., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vol 


Is, Svo, price 36s, 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynpati, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Fourth Edition. Crown svo, with Woodeuts, price 10s 6d, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Series of Familiar Essays on 


Seic tific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, ke. By R. A. Proctor, B.A, Cantab., Hon, See. RAS. New Edition, revised, Crown 8vo, 


price 7s 6d, 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTR\ and the ALLIED BRANCHES of OTHER 
SC CIE NCES, founded on that of the late Dr. U1 By Henry Warts. B.A. F.RS., F.C.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. In Five Votumes, medium &vo, price £7 3s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME of Recent Chemical Discoveries. Price 31s 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GR TE E K ANT TOU PTTES ‘ with about Two 
Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, ring trative « the In dustrial Arts and Social Li‘e of the Greeks and Romans. By 
Antuony Ricu, B.A., sometime of Caius College, Cambridy Th tird Edition, Revised and Improved. Cro wn Svo, 7s 6d. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN: with  Enelish Introduction, Translation, 


d Notes, By T. C. Sanpars, M.A,, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, Revised. vo, price 15s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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HENRY §. KING AND CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





IN PREPARATION. 


Dr. J. MACAULAY. 


A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish 
(/mmediately. 


IRELAND in 1872, 
Public Questions. 8vo. 


Archbishop MANNING, Edited by. 
A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS and PAPERS. 
Mr. EDWARD JENKINS. 
Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo. 


his Birth and other Misfortunes. 


[Lmmediately. 
Twenty-ninth 


LITTLE HODGE. 
GINX’S BABY ; 
Edition, price 2s. 
LORD BANTAM. New Cheap Edition, price 2s 6d. 
Captain WELLS. 
The GATEWAY to the POLYNIA: a Voyage to Spitzbergen. One 
vol. 8yo. Illustrated. 
HUBERT SMITH. 
TENT LIFE with GIPSIES in NORWAY. 8vo. 


Sir HENRY BARTLE E. FRERE, G.C.S.I. 
PAUDURANG HARI. A Tale of Mahratta Life Sixty Years Ago. 
Edited from the Edition of 1826. 
Rev. C. K. PAUL. 
A NEW TRANSLATION of GOETHE'S FAUST. Crown 8vyo. 


(/mmediately. 


Illustrated. 


Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

‘THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Author of “ Music and Morals,” 
&e. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 
Rev. T. W. FOWLE, M.A. 

RECONCILIATION of RELIGION and SCIENCE. 


Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES. M.A. 
THEOLOGY and MORALITY. Essays. 


J. LENOIR. 
Tho FAYOUM; or, French Artists in Egypt. 
French by Mrs. CASHEL Hogy. 
Lady DURAND. 
IMITATIONS from the GERMAN of SPITTA and TERSTEGEN. 


Small crown 8yo. 


Essays. 


Translated from the 


Dr. A. LEITH ADAMS. 
FIELD and FOREST RAMBLES of a NATURALIST in NEW 
BRUNSWICK. Illustrated. (/mmediately. 


EDWARD JENKINS and JOHN RAYMOND. 
A LEGAL HANDBOOK for ARCHITECTS. This Book will also 


constitute a useful Book of Reference for Builders and Building Owners. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
CHESTERLEIGH. By Anstey Conyers, (Immediately. 
SQUIRE SILCHESTER’S WHIM. 


“ Marquis and Merchant,” “ The Princess Clarice,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHANNES OLAF. By Exizasernu pe Witte. Translated by F. E. 
BUNNRTT. 3vols. crown 8vo. (Just out. 

This and the previous stories of the same author have been spoken of in terms of 
the warmest praise by both English and German critics. 

“The book gives evidence of considerable capacity in every branch of a novelist's 
faculty. The art of description is fully exhibited; perception of character and 
capacity for delineating it are obvious; while there is great breadth and compre- 
hensiveness in the plan of the story."— Morning Post. 


SEETA. By Colonel Meapows Taytor, Author of “Tara,” “Ralph 
Darnell,” &¢c. 3 vols. [Just out. 

“ We cannot speak too highly of Colonel Meadows Taylor's book. In it is displayed 
much power of portraiture, the plot is cleverly worked out, and the interest is sus- 
tained throughout...... The book altogether is deserving of a favourable reception, 
and we would recommend all novel-readers to purchase it at the earliest 
opportunity.”"—John Bull. 


The DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 


Meg,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


OFF the SKELL'GS. 
vols. crown 8vo. 

“Clever and sparkling. The descr'ptive passages are bright with colour.”— 
Standard. 

“ Altogether, ‘ Off the Skelligs’ is a remarkable book,—a book in which the public 
can take infinite pleasure, and of which Jean Ingelow may justly be proud."— 
Court Express. 

“We read each succeeding volume with increasing interest, going almost to the 
point of wishing there was a fifth.”"—Athenzum. 


HONOR BLAKE: the Story of a Plain Woman. By Mrs. Keatince, 
Author of “ English Homes in India.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“One of the best novels we have met with for some time."—Morning Post. 
“The story of ‘Honor Blake’ is a story which must do good to all, young and 
old, who read it."—Datly News. 


LAETITIA BOOTHBY. Edited by Witt1am CLark Russert, Author 
of “ The Book of Authors,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

“ The book is clever and ingenious."—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most delightful books I have read for a very long while. Very few 
works of truth or fiction are so thoroughly entertaining from the first page to the 
last."—Judy, 

“ This is a very clever book, one of the best imitations of the productions of the 
last century that we have seen.”—Guardian. 


3 vols. 


By Mortmer Cotriss, Author of 
[Just out. 


3y Hesba Stretton, Author of “ Little 


By Jean InceLow. (Her First Romance.) 4 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


WILLIAM GODWIN. 
The GENIUS of CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED, boing Essays. By 
WILLIAM GODWIN, Author of * Political Justice,” &c. Never before published, 
1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
The PELICAN PAPERS: Reminiscences and Remains of a Dweller in 
the Wilderness. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“Written somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Helps’ ‘ Friends in Council.’". 
Examiner. 

“Will well repay perusal by all thoughtful and intelligent readers."—Ziverpool 
Leader. 

“ The ‘Pelican Papers’ make a very readable volume."—Civilian. 

RECENT EVENTS IN SPAIN. 
OVER VOLCANOES; or, Through France and Spain in 1871. 
KINGSMAN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are so 
fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you flad yourself inveigled into reading, for 
the thousand-and-first time, a description of a Spanish bull-fight.”—Jilustrated 
London News. 

“A work which we cordially recommend to such readers as desire to know 
something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed, so fresh and original is it, that we 
could have wished that it had been a bigger book than it is."—Ziterary World. 


MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS, as Illustrated 
History of America. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

“A very able exposure of the most plausible fallacies of Republicanism, by a 
writer of remarkable vigour and purity of style."—Hvening Standard. 

“Au moment on j'éeris ceci, je regois d'un écrivain tres distingué d’ Amérique, 
M. Conway, une brochure qui est un frappant tableau des maux et des dangers qui 
résultant aux Etats-Unis de linstitution Présidentielle."—Af, Louis Blane (* De la 
Dissolution de l'Assemblée.” Paris: Ernst Leroux). 
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